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In This Issue 


TRIBUTE TO CHANDLER B. CHURCH. 


Tribute to Chandler B. Church, president 
of the Nevada Wool Growers Association, is 
paid in this issue (page 10). His sudden 
death of aheart attack on February 4 deeply 
shocked and grieved the members of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and its 
affiliated State groups. 


WASHINGTON REPORT. 


Executive Secretary J. M. Jones has 
"boiled down" into a few words the meetings 
and other activities of interest to sheep- 
men in the Nation's Capital in February. 
He gives very concise coverage on the status 
of tariff and grazing legislation, the 
stockpiling of CCC wools for defense, the 
farm parity survey and the petition to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for a referendum 
under Section 708 of the National Wool Act 
(page 5). 

INCENTIVE PAYMENT INFORMATION. 


Things you should do to insure the receipt 
of your incentive payments are outlined in 
a special wire to the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
on March 1 by Frank ImMasche, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Livestock and Dairy Division, 
CSS. The close reading of this is a "must" 
for all wool growers (page 6). 

THE QUIZ. 

We asked Some experts to answer our quiz 
this month: "What practices should be fol- 
lowed in the proper preparation of a wool 
clip for market?" Because this is a neces-= 
sary part of building up a reputation for 
your wool clip and putting it ina position 
to receive the best possible price, you 
will want to read the statements by: Dr. 
J. F. Wilson, College of Agriculture, 
University of California; Professor Rob- 
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Get up and show your legs, Marlene! 
First in a series of photographs and comments by 
Phyllis E. Wright of Durango, Colorado. 








ert H. Burns, head of the Wool department 

of the University of Wyoming; James M. Coon, 
president of the J. M. Coon Wool Company and G. 
Curtis Hughes of the Hughes Livestock Company at 
Stanford, Montana. (Page 34.) 

A REPORT ON BREEDS AND REGIONS. 

"Different breeds and strains of sheep... by 
their conformation, size, wool type and other less 
obvious characteristics are best suited to dif- 
ferent areas and differences in soil, climate and 
topography," says Dr. G. M. Spurlock of Dixon, 
California. The article (page 12) was written, 
says Dr. Spurlock, "primarily to stir up interest 
and thinking on size and form in animal breeding. 
The subject is controversial, but controversy is 
valuable and leads to learning and clearer think- 
ing, providing the participants remain unemo- 
tional. Too often we look at animals which we 
raise ourselves and consider them superior to all 
others. Only by considering the exact reasons 
why certain individual animals are superior, may 
a breeder do a truly outstanding job of breed 
improvement." 

Since controversy seems to be the order of the 
day, it is not amiss possibly to have one related 
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to sheep breeding, particularly since it leads to 
constructive thinking on the subject. 

If you concur with Dr. Spurlock's views or if, 
through actual experience or otherwise, you think 
he is on the wrong track, won't you please continue 
the "controversy" by sending your comments in. 
STOCKPILING FOR DEFENSE. 

The Defense Department has been asked to stock= 
pile, in the form of uniform fabrics or goods as 
much of the wools owned by the CCC as are suitable 
for military uses. The request is backed 100 per- 
cent by Senators and Representatives from States 
where the wool industry is a part of the economic 
picture and by every segment of the industry—pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, dealers and textile work- 
ers. (See page 16 for details.) 

RESEARCH NEWS. 

The results of experiments and research of in=- 
terest to sheepmen are briefly stated in our Re=- 
search News Department (page 28). 

LAMB PROMOTION. 

Cy Cress, director of NWGA lamb promotion, gives 
a preview of some lamb promotion events of the fu- 
ture (page 24). Youwill also meet "Miss Bo Peep." 
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TIME IS $$$$ 


Saves Labor — Speeds Handling of Lambs 
Use a “LAMAC” Cradle 


$24.75 


plus postage 
(Wt. 14 Ibs.) 





Holds Lamb Firmly - Comfortably 
Makes One-Man Marking Easy 


Free Lamac folder, and complete 80 page 
Calstok catalog on request. 


— Order Now — 


CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 


151 Mission St. San Francisco 5, Calif. 








COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 





For large, thrifty, clear faced, fast growing lambs 
. . . For long staple, white, soft, high yielding 
wool . . . BREED COLUMBIA SHEEP. 


Write for information 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ALMA ESPLIN, Secretary 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 











Pendleton 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 














N. Y. WOOL TRADE ORGANIZES 


On February 16, members of the New 
York wool trade formed the New York 
Wool Trade Association, approved a 
constitution and bylaws and elected 
officers and directors. The association 
will maintain an office at 14 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

Purpose of the association is to pro- 
mote the interests of those engaged in 
the wool trade and to foster frank and 
friendly relations in all segments of 
the trade. 

Officers of the group are: president, 
A. S. R. Williamson, vice president of 
Balfour Guthrie and Company, Ltd.; 
vice presidents are Walter Hart of Wal- 
ter Hart, Inc., Robert Miller of R. and 
V. Miller, Inc., and V. John Molho of 
the American Company for Wool Trad- 
ing; secretary is J. H. Willis, Willis 
Wool Corporation; and the treasurer 
is R. W. Newmark of Plaut Newmark 
and Company, Inc. 


WOOL LEADER RESIGNS 


R. L. Clark, president of the Pacific 
Wool Growers since 1941, announced 
his resignation from that post early in 
February. 

The resignation was caused by heavy 
load of civic activities, Clark said. 
Clark is currently serving his second 
term as president of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce. He is also a 
director of both the Portland General 
Electric Company and the Portland 
Traction Company, and has been closely 
identified with getting a new home for 
the Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position. 


FORT WORTH SHOW RESULTS 


Oklahoma A & M College placed first 
in lamb judging and lamb grading in 
the intercollegiate meat judging con- 
test at the Southwestern Livestock Ex- 
position in Fort Worth in early Jan- 
uary. 

The team placed second in the entire 
contest which included classes in beef, 
pork and lamb. The event was spon- 
sored by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 

Top honors in the Exposition’s De- 
laine sheep division went to Donald 
Bradford, a 14-year-old Menard, Texas 
4-H youth. He had the champion and 
reserve champion rams and the reserve 


champion ewe. The champion ewe wags 
shown by Clyde C. Castleberry of Lam- 
pasas, Texas. 

Miles Pierce of Alpine, Texas, sacked 
up all top placings in Rambouillet sheep 
at the Fort Worth show. He exhibited 
the champion ram, champion ewe and 
the reserve champion ram and ewe of 
the show. 

Spectators and exhibitors agreed that 
it was the best Rambouillet show that 
Fort Worth has had. 


RALSTON SCHOLARSHIPS 


Agricultural college scholarships for 
every State in the Nation and three in 
Canada, are being made available by 
the Ralston Purina Company. 

Donald Danforth, president of the 
company, states that the scholarships 
will be for $500. They will be made 
through Land Grant Colleges in each 
State and will be awarded to students 
who have finished their junior year and 
need assistance during their senior 
year. 


USDA OFFICIAL RESIGNS 


M. J. Cook, chief of the Packers and 
Stockyards Branch of the Department 
of Agriculture, has resigned to accept 
a position as vice president of the Chi- 
cago Union Stock Yards. 

Cook has been in charge of recent in- 
vestigations made under the Packers 
and Stockyards Act. 


AUSTRALIAN PROMOTION 


The Australian Wool Bureau has 
budgeted to spend a million dollars on 
wool promotion in the United States 
this year. 

In making this announcement, Bureau 
member A. J. McBride said, “Growers 
throughout the world realize that large 
amounts of money are well spent on 
wool promotion, especially in countries 
where synthetics are a threat to wool.” 

He added that Australian wool grow- 
ers paid out more than two and one- 
quarter million dollars a year towards 
wool promotion and all but 12 percent 
is spent outside Australia where most 
of the Australian clip is sold. 

—Australian Consulate General 
New Release 


WYOMING AEC GRANT 


The Atomic Energy Commission, for 
the sixth straight year, has granted 
$9,500 to Dr. Irene Rosenfeld, Wyoming 
College of Agriculture research phar- 
macologist. 

Announcement of the grant comes 
from Professor O. A. Beath, head of 
the agricultural chemistry department 
at the Wyoming University. The grant 
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will support the department’s investi- 


gation of effects of poisonous plants in 
animals. Radioactive materials are im- 
portant tools in the work. 


WARRICK EWE SETS RECORD 


Roy B. Warrick, Oskaloosa, Iowa, was 
paid a world’s record price for a Suf- 
folk ewe when Princess Beau Geste 
brought him $1,125. 

The ewe was bought by Bill Flint of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, at the Sioux Empire 
Farm show in Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
in February. 

Warrick, whose Beau Geste Farm 
offerings are annually consigned to the 
National Ram Sale, had _ previously 
turned down a bid of $1,000 for the ewe 
at the International Livestock Show in 
Chicago. 


CHURCHILL PORTRAIT 


Sir Winston Churchill recently ac- 
cepted a portrait of himself woven en- 
tirely in a wool carpet. The carpet was 
a gift from the Federation of British 
Carpet Manufacturers and was made 
in honor of the Prime Minister’s eight- 
ieth birthday. 


The portrait began as a piece of plain 
blue Wilton carpet. Mr. J. C. S. Varney 
of Wingfield Way, South Ruislip, a car- 
pet salesman, who made the carpet, 
then removed thousands of tufts to 
leave a space in the shape of the head 
and shoulders and filled this with yarns 
of various colors to achieve a striking 
likeness. Copying a photograph, Mr. 
Varney wove about 20,000 tufts into 
position, all by hand. His weaving 
time has been approximated at 450 
hours. 


about our cover 


Symbolic of the oncoming spring and 
the accompanying new life are the lamb 
and the kitten pictured on this month’s 
We thought this photograph, 
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of Cordell, 
Oklahoma, would 
be especially fit- 
ting at this ‘green- 
up’ time of the 
year. Then _ too, 
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mm Easter is not far 
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SOCIAL SECURITY GUIDE 


The “Farmer’s Social Security 
Guide,” a complete, yet concise, ex- 
planation of the many new Social Se- 
curity benefits voted to farmers by the 
last session of Congress is now avail- 
able. 


Published by Service Publishing 
Company, 210 Benedum Trees Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania, the 28- 
page guide is available for 50 cents 
from the publisher. 


The guide explains in simple lan- 
guage how all classes of farm personnel 


can secure the greatest possible income 
under the new law. 


ENTEROTOXEMIA VACCINE 


A new vaccine for the prevention of 
losses caused by enterotoxemia, pulpy 
kidney or overeating disease in sheep 
is now available. The new vaccine is 
trade-named “Fringol” and is manu- 
factured at the Berkeley, California 
plant of Cutter Laboratories. 

Contained in the new vaccine is a 
special agent (Alhydrox) which helps 
release the vaccine slowly once it is in- 

(Continued on page 381.) 





| Your Wool Is Worth More Money When You Brand With 
K. LANOLIN BASE 
| CINp 'S EMULSION 

BRANDING LIQUID 






= STAYS ON! 
", SCOURS our! 


The brand on your sheep is important to you... 
and also to the mills. That’s why scourable brand 
wool gets top mill prices. KEMP'S, the original 
and leading lanolin-based branding liquid is pre- 
ferred by ranchers and wool buyers alike! Amaz- 
ing KEMP’S reduces losses because it stays clearly 
visible for at least a year—withstands rain, snow, 
sun, sheep dip, dust or harsh physical treatment. 
Yet it scours out easily, automatically making 
your wool worth more money at the mills! 


EASY TO USE... 
and ECONOMICAL, TOO! 


KEMP’S is easy to apply in any temperature. 
Range-proved Orange, Red, Black, Green, Blue 
or Yellow colors give a clear distinct brand— 
never burn the hide or harm the fibers. Costs 
less—brands more sheep per gallon. Get more 
money for your wool with KEMP’S! Buy KEMP’S 
Branding Liquid today—at your favorite dealer. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
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HERE were more wool producers 
and representatives of the sheep 


industry in Washington during the 
week of February 13 than have ever 
been assembled here to the writer’s 
knowledge. 

One of the main purposes was to air 
before the USDA on February 18 the 
various points of view with respect to 
assignments of incentive payments. As 
everyone knows this has become a 
highly controversial question. The de- 
cision with respect thereto has not been 
made at this writing (February 25) 
but will have been made before this 
article is read. The National Wool 
Growers Association took no part in 
the controversy nor was it officially rep- 
resented at the meeting. 

One could not help but evaluate the 
strength represented by this group of 
men and what the industry could 
achieve if everyone was pulling to- 
gether for a common purpose. 

Regardless of the outcome of the as- 
signment question, the rules and reg- 
ulations for the new Wool Act are rap- 
idly shaping up and by the first week in 
March everyone will begin to get defi- 
nite direction on how the program will 
function. 


Section 708 Referendum 


Another important milestone in im- 
plementing the National Wool Act of 
1954 was accomplished on February 17 
when the Board of Directors of the 
American Sheep Producers Council, 
Inc., submitted its petition for a refer- 
endum under Section 708 (self-help 
provision) to Department of Agricul- 
ture officials. 

Along with the Charter and By-Laws 
of the ASPC was submitted the pro- 
posed agreement with the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Secretary Benson is tour- 
ing the South American countries at 
the present time; therefore, a final de- 
cision with respect to the instituting 
of the referendum vote will be delayed 
until his return. 


The writer has every reason to be- 
lieve that the request for a referendum 
will be approved. Should this be a true 
prognostication, the entire story on 
Section 708, the American Sheep Pro- 
ducers Council, Inc., and plans for the 
future will be covered in the April issue 
of the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. 

Senator Frank Barrett took advantage 
of the fact that wool producers and 
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WASHINGTON DOINGS 


by Executive Secretary J. M. (CASEY) JONES 


other segments of the industry were in 
town and called a meeting of officials 
of the Army, Agriculture Department, 
Senators and Congressmen and all seg- 
ments of the wool industry to explore 
the possibility of the Quartermaster 
Corps of the Department of Defense 
utilizing the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration wool inventory to supplement 
their stocks of fabrics, blankets, knit 
goods, etc. 

Every segment of the wool industry 
—producer, handler, labor union and 
manufacturer—was unanimously in fa- 
vor of the disposal of CCC stocks in this 
manner and as quickly as possible. 

The Army stated that they had suf- 
ficient stocks on hand at present; that 
outside of acquiring the equivalent of 
5 million clean pounds to make up the 
100 million reserve requirement, there 
was no intention of acquiring addition- 
al stocks at this time. 

However, Senator Barrett, ably as- 
sisted by Senator O’Mahoney, broke 
down the Army testimony to such an 
extent. that the Department of Defense 
will review the entire picture as it ap- 
plies to Army, Air Force, Navy and 
Marines. 

In the meantime Senator Barrett is 
exploring the possibility of increasing 
the reserve requirements, and when it 
is pointed out that in the first full year 
of operations under World War II, 442 
million clean-pound equivalent was 
needed, a 100 million-pound reserve 
appears inadequate. 

Senators Millikin, Kuchel, Payne and 
Congressmen Fisher and Thomson also 
participated and were very helpful to 
the wool interests at the hearing. 

Statements and evidence of individ- 
ual participation are carried elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Wool and Lamb Research 


The Agricultural Marketing Service 
under the direction of O. V. Wells is 
establishing some projects of particular 
importance to producers of lamb and 
wool. As they unfold they will be re- 
ported. However (1) a consumer ac- 
ceptance research program on wool will 
get under way immediately; (2) a 
project on availability and use of lamb 
in retail stores will begin soon; (3) a 
lamb distribution survey is to be started 
with the American Meat Institute co- 
operating; and (4) a consumer accept- 
ance survey for lamb will be started 


in a large metropolitan area in the cen- 
tral part of the United States—probably 
some place in Ohio. 


Farm Parity Survey 


Parity has been a much discussed 
subject with respect to wool and lambs 
for a long time and from time to time 
short news items have appeared with 
respect to some study on parity. 


Inquiry brings out the fact that the 
Department of Agriculture is anxious to 
procure the funds necessary for such 
a study; that about once every 10 years 
the weighing of the cost factors making 
up the index is reviewed. This pro- 
posal, however, would be broader and 
more detailed in that costs would be 
determined for regions, for different 
industries, etc. 


However, it is not planned to change 
the parity concept nor would different 
parity indices be figured for individual 
industries under the proposal. There- 
fore, as far as the sheep industry is 
concerned, our wrong would not be 
righted, but over the long pull the in- 
dustry would receive considerable 
benefit. It is hoped the survey will be 
made because if the facts are brought 
out, the inadequacy of present parity 
for our products can be shown. 


H. R. 1 in the Senate 


The highly controversial Trade 
Agreements Act extension had a rough 
time in the House of Representatives 
and the 295 to 110 final vote of approval 
by the House does in no way tell the 
story. All that it tells is that with pre- 
vious voting indicating only a slim mar- 
gin of victory by “free trade’ forces— 
the President, both Democratic and 
Republican leaderships and other per- 
suasions—some members of Congress 
in the final vote jumped on the Admin- 
istration “band wagon.” 


I observed the proceedings from the 
gallery. At one time it appeared that 
the motion to recommit the bill to the 
House Ways and Means Committee with 
instructions, had passed by one vote. 
Then “the whip began to crack” and 
enough changed their votes to defeat it 
by a slim margin of seven votes (199 
yeas, 206 nays). There is every evi- 
dence that the position taken by the 
National is gaining momentum, but un- 
fortunately not quite enough. 





This brings us to H. R. 1 in the Sen- 
ate. The Senate Finance Committee 
start hearings March 2 but will permit 
no testimony that was given before the 
House Ways and Means Committee. The 
hearings will be short—two weeks. 
Then is the time for all wool producer 
interests to let their Senators know how 
they feel with respect to H. R. 1. This 
is a very serious matter when consid- 
ered in its true perspective with other 
international negotiations such as 
GATT and trade agreements with Ja- 
pan and others. 


Tariff Appointment 


Just as important but being over- 
looked by many industries is the re- 
placement of Commissioner Ryder on 
the U. S. Tariff Commission around 
March 1. If a man is appointed who is 
biased toward “free trade,” little can be 
accomplished by amending H. R. 1. The 
only solution is defeating H. R. 1, and 
from every practical viewpoint that can’t 
be done. The new Commissioner must 
be a Democrat on this bi-partisan 
board. Let us hope his mind is not 
closed to the needs of domestic indus- 
try, agriculture and labor. 


Grazing Legislation 


The Department of Agriculture is 
readying legislation covering various 
aspects of the Federal land problem and 
plans to ask for introduction as soon as 
possible in this session of Congress. 


Some of the subjects to be covered 
are the “fraudulent mining claim” bill, 
sale of submarginal lands to Federal 
agencies, States, municipalities, asso- 
ciations and individuals, and land tracts 
that are intermingled with other Fed- 
eral lands. 


In addition they are planning to in- 
troduce forest grazing legislation sim- 
ilar in most aspects to S. 2548 of the 
last Congress—Aiken bill. One of the 
features with which there seems to be 
difficulty in working out is the appeals 
section of the bill and it would appear 
that whatever is done in that respect 
would have to be done in the form of 
an amendment to the Department pro- 
posal. It is too early to tell exactly 
what the proposal contains but the in- 
dustry should be looking for it. No 
forest grazing legislation of this broad 
nature has been introduced up to this 
time. 


Honeymoon Over 


As the writer prepares to leave 
Washington for as long as possible, 
there is every evidence that the Admin- 
istration and the Democratically con- 
trolled Congress have gone about as far 
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as possible on the same road. This was 
easy on the “free trade” question but 
it’s a different story on more domestic 


issues. Watch for a lot of political ma- 


neuvering from now on and some hot 
debate. 






SAS 


INCENTIVE PAYMENT INFORMATION 
REGARDING YOUR BILLS OF SALE 


With the marketing year under the new Wool Act beginning on 
April 1, U. S. Department of Agriculture officials urge wool 
growers to become familiar with the information required on bills 
of sale to meet the eligibility requirements for shorn wool incen- 
tive payments and lamb and yearling payments (pulled wool com- 
pensating payments) under the new program. 


Bills of sale are the essential documents needed in making ap- 
plications for payment to County Agricultural Stabilization and 


Conservation Offices under the program which gets under way 
April l. 


For incentive payments on shorn wool, the usual bills of sale 
showing clearly the net proceeds to the producer at his local 
marketing or shipping point will fill these eligibility require- 
ments. The 62-cent incentive price for shorn wool represents 
prices at that point. 


Officials again caution producers to get the best price they 
can in marketing their wool, because the percentage method used 
in determining individual incentive payments will provide for 
larger payments to those who obtain the highest price for their 
wool. Officials also point out that wool to be eligible under the 
program must be marketed on or after April l. 

For payments on lambs and yearlings, producers must make cer- 
tain that two certifications not normally made are made on their 
bills of sale—that the lambs or yearlings were purchased for 
Slaughter and had full wool pelts. A full wool pelt is one that 
either has never been shorn, or if it has been shorn, has a one and 
one-half inch growth of wool. 


USDA officials point out that to be eligible for payments the 
sellers must have owned the lambs or yearlings for at least 30 
days. However, program provisions provide that in any instance 
the seller of the lambs or yearlings to a Slaughterer can endorse 
these certifications back to a prior owner or the original pro- 
ducer of the animals, who would then be eligible to receive the 
payment. 

Payments on live lambs and yearlings will be determined from 
the difference between the shorn wool incentive price and the 
national average price received for all shorn wool. These pay- 
ments will be on a per hundred pounds of liveweight and will be 
at the same rate for all growers. These payments are designed 
to maintain normal marketing practices and prevent unusual shear- 
ing of lambs and yearlings marketed for slaughter. 

The percentage to be paid on shorn wool under the incentive 
program and the rate of the lamb and yearling payment per hun- 
dredweight will be determined in mid-1956 when the average price 
received by growers for shorn wool sold in the 1955 marketing 
year is reported by the Agricultural Marketing Service. This 
means that payments to producers will be started about that time. 


F. W. ImMasche 


Deputy Director 

Livestock and Dairy Division 
Commodity Stabilization Service 
February 28, 1955 
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Here Are Side Lights on House Action on 
Extension of Trade Agreements Act 


O one probably will ever know who 

were more surprised at the voting 
records in the House of Representatives 
on H. R. 1, the protectionists or the 
“free-traders.” 

So spectacular was the voting that it 
made headlines everywhere. Time mag- 
azine headlined it as a “close shave,” and 
indeed it was. As Executive Secretary 
Jones of the National Association says 
in his Washington report, “There is 
every evidence that the position taken 
by the National is gaining momentum, 
but unfortunately not quite enough.” 

H. R. 1, to extend the authority of 
the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments up to June 30, 1958, was voted 
out on February 14 by the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means after ex- 
tended hearings. Executive Secretary 
Jones appeared for the National Wool 
Growers Association and testified against 
the extension. (February NATIONAL 
WooL GROWER, page 5). The excellent 
statement of E. S. Mayer of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association ap- 
pears in this issue and of course O. R. 
Strackbein made an outstanding plea on 
behalf of the protectionists. 

Voting in the House was set for Feb- 
ruary 17 and 18 under a closed or “gag” 
rule and great bitterness developed with 
the consideration of this rule. Repre- 
sentative John Phillips of California 
graphically describes the procedure on 


the rule in a release to his constituents: 

“A bill comes to the floor with a ‘rule,’ 
that is, a resolution determining the 
length of debate, the way amendments 
may be made, and other details. H. R. 1 
came out with a ‘closed rule’; no amend- 
ments, one motion to recommit, and lim- 
ited debate. If you are in favor of a 
bill, when this happens, you speak of it 
as a method of saving time and provid- 
ing an orderly procedure; if you are 
opposed, you scream about it being a 
‘gag rule.’ 

“Just before the rule. is voted on, a 
motion is made to close debate. This is 
the ‘previous question.’ Yesterday, for 
the first time in my experience, a ‘pre- 
vious question’ went to roll-call vote! It 
lost, 187 to 207. Then a motion was in- 
troduced to change the rule and permit 
amendments to the bill. 

“Now, keep in mind the previous vote 
was directed to opening the rule, in spite 
of which, this second motion LOST, 191 
to 193. I'll have to admit the announce- 
ment of the vote was delayed as long as 
the chair thought additional ‘no’ votes 
were on their way in, and that some 
‘qualified’ (by stating they were in the 
Chamber but didn’t hear their names 
called), who were still panting when 
they reached the well of the House! 
Anyway, it lost. To complete the con- 
fusion, when a final vote was taken next 
on the adoption of the rule, it passed by 








ANB 
B. H. ROBISON 


Former vice president of the Nevada Wool Growers 
Association, takes over as president of that asso- 
ciation on the death of Chandler B. Church. Mr. 
Robison of Ely will fill any positions in the National 
Wool Growers Association, held by Mr. Church, at 
least until a formal meeting of the association is 
held and a successor to Mr. Church can be named. 
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AUSTRALIAN MERINOS 


Four pedigree Merino rams will be 
shipped from Australia to help carry 
out an important Merino sheep breed- 
ing experiment in South Africa. As 
Australia has banned the export of 
Merinos since 1929, permission to ex- 
port rams is an unusual concession. 


In agreeing to supply rams to the 
Union Government of South Africa, 
Australia imposed a condition that they 
should not pass into the hands of pri- 
vate breeders. 


In addition to the imported rams, 200 
high quality South African ewes will 
be used in the tests which are to begin 
this year at the Grootfontein College of 
Agriculture in Middleburg. Australian 
and South African rams will be mated 
with the ewes, and comparative studies 
made of the progeny. 


only one vote, 193 to 192, and with con- 
siderable pressure from the leadership on 
both sides.” 

The controversy of February 18 cen- 
tered on the motion to recommit. After 
the “bill was ordered to be engrossed and 
read three times and was read three 
times,”’ Representative Reed of New 
York, a very strong protectionist, moved 
to recommit the bill to the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means with instruc- 
tions to amend it by making the findings 
of the Tariff Commission binding upon 
the President except in instances where 
national security is involved. 

Reed’s move, the Washington Post 
says in describing the House action, was 
beaten 206 to 199 but only after it “ap- 
peared that he had succeeded by a margin 
of 201 to 200. At that point three Re- 
publicans backed away from Reed’s side 
and joined the President’s, to turn the 
score to 203 to 198 against Reed. He 
then picked up one more vote while the 
President’s backers picked up three 
more to make the final tally.” 

Faced with taking a final stand, many 
of the Representatives made a sudden 
switch to put the measure through the 
House with a vote of 295 yeas, 110 nays 
and with 29 not voting. 

But it required a personal appeal for 
passage of the measure from President 
Eisenhower, read by Minority Leader 
Martin, and a spirited speech by Speaker 
Rayburn to get the job done. 

H. R. 1 as it goes to the Senate pro- 
vides for: 

1. A three-year extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act; that is until June 30, 
1958. 


2. Five percent cuts in the tariff a 


year for a total of 15 percent. 

3. A 50 percent cut on rates covering 
commodities ‘‘normally not imported,” 
or “normally imported into the United 
States in negligible quantities.” “Negli- 
gible” is not defined. 

4. Cuts to 50 percent on any rate 
higher than that “during a period de- 
termined by the President to be a rep- 
resentative period,” but not otherwise 
defined. 

Also, the language of the bill is in- 
terpreted to permit the State Department 
to commit the U. S. to GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade). 

The Senate Finance Committee opened 
hearings on the bill on March 2. Chair- 
man Byrd of that committee said his 
committee had digested the House hear- 
ings and therefore testimony would be 
limited to new witnesses or new ma- 
terials; in other words there would be 
no duplications. 

The position of the National Wool 
Growers Association, however, was made 
clear in a letter which Executive Secre- 
tary Jones sent to Chairman Byrd of 
the Senate Committee on February 28. 
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E. S. MAYER 
Protests Enactment of H. R. 1. 


R. Chairman and gentlemen of the 

Committee: My name is E. S. Mayer. 
My post office address is Sonora, Texas, 
but I live on a ranch 12 miles west of 
Sonora. 

I am appearing here before your 
Committee in a dual capacity—as an 
individual sheep and cattle raiser and 
as a representative of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association. 

I have been in the ranching business 
for 30 years. My father has been in 
the business since the middle ’80’s. I 
have four sons, three of whom are now 
engaged in ranching; the fourth ex- 
pects to enter the business as soon as 
he finishes his education and has done 
his stint in the armed services. Our 
family has occupied our present land 
holdings since 1896. This land has no 
other use than for ranching. Hardly 
five percent of it is tillable. There is 
no timber. So if it should be taken out 
of livestock production, we know of no 
use to which it could be put. It would 
become idle land—returned to a wilder- 
ness—and therefore useless unless min- 
erals might be discovered under it. 

This reference to my personal affairs 
is not made egotistically but because 
my situation is typical of thousands of 
other families engaged in ranching. 

There are millions of other acres of 
land in the West which are similar to 
ours and would suffer the same fate 
should the sheep and cattle industries 
of this country be destroyed. 

I will leave to your own imagination 
the future of the hundreds of commu- 
nities and the thousands of people who 
now populate that area and derive their 
livelihoods either directly or indirectly 
from the ranching industry. Think, too, 
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STATEMENT BEFORE 





The House Ways and Means Committee 
On Extension of Trade Agreements Act 


by E. S. MAYER 
Representing the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 


what it would mean to the tax structure 
and income of the Western States. 


Represent 6,100 Producers 


At the outset, I stated that I repre- 
sent the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association. At present it has a mem- 
bership approximating 6,100 producers 
of wool and mohair. A few years ago 
this membership was in excess of 
10,000. This decline in membership is 
attributed largely to liquidations which 
have taken place. These 6,100 members 
own approximately 2,975,000 head of 
sheep which is an average of slightly 
less than 490 head per grower. You 
can see that they are mostly small oper- 
ators. They produce about 251% mil- 
lion pounds of wool annually. 

I have been actively connected with 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association for more than 25 years. 
I am a past president and presently 
a member of the Board of Directors. 

I firmly believe that I can safely say 
that I represent all of the sheep and 
cattle raisers of Texas if not the entire 
West in this present matter. I have 
associated and talked with hundreds of 
wool growers and I know how they 
think on the subject of protective tar- 
iffs. I have known but one wool grower 
who believed in free trade. He was a 
prosperous producer of sheep back in 
the ’80’s but when wool was placed on 
the free list during the Cleveland ad- 
ministration, he, along with many 
others, went broke. He spent the bal- 
ance of his life as a land surveyor. But 
when I knew him in his latter days he 
was still an ardent free trader. Some- 
how it seems to me that his politics and 
his economics became terribly con- 
fused. 


Protest Enactment of H. R. 1 


As an individual sheep and cattle 
producer and as a representative of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation, I am here today to protest 
against the enactment by Congress of 
H.R. 1. This bill would grant the Exec- 
utive extremely broad powers over the 
regulation of our foreign trade and the 
adjustment of tariff rates and import 
quotas. 

Such a delegation of power is in it- 
self a direct violation of our Constitu- 


tion which expressly and clearly vests 
in Congress the responsibility to reg- 
ulate our foreign trade and shape our 
tariff. 

The delegation of power proposed in 
H. R. 1 would give the President au- 
thority to negotiate trade agreements 
that would undermine and in the end 
put out of business industries that are 
already in difficulty because of low- 
wage competition from abroad. The 
wool industry is one of them. 

The power carried in this bill is also 


designed to enable the President to lead | 


this country into an international trade 
organization similar to the ITO or In- 
ternational Trade Organization, the 


the Charter of which was rejected by | 


Congress in 1950. 

With these broad powers the Presi- 
dent could in a trade agreement set 
aside or alter import quotas on agricul- 
tural products, authorized in Section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

The provisions in Section 3(A) of 
H. R. 1 empowering the President to 
make agreements containing provisions 


with respect to other matters relating 


to trade would virtually eliminate Con- 
gress from the regulation of our for- 
eign commerce or pave the way for 
supersession of Congress by the exec- 
utive power. 


Wool Growers’ Position 


Mr. Chairman, I will endeavor to ex- 
plain very briefly the position of the 
wool growers with respect to the Trade 
Agreements Program. 

Lower prices of imported wool have 
forced wool growers in the United 
States to accept a subsidy. We would 
have preferred tariff protection and do 
not regard the direct subsidy system as 
an effective or desirable substitute. We 
just don’t like subsidies. They are not 
the American way. 

Effective January 1, 1948 the tariff 
on wool imported in the grease finer 
than 44s was reduced at Geneva under 
GATT from 34 cents per pound to 2514 
cents a pound or by 25 percent. 

Under H. R. 1 the President would 
be given authority to negotiate still 
further reductions. Any reduction from 
the present levels would invite disaster 
in the wool growing industry by creat- 
ing another situation such as was ex- 
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perienced with potato imports a few 
years ago. The cost to the Treasury 
would become prohibitive. The fact 
that present duties are not sufficient 
was recognized by the passage of the 
“National Wool Act of 1954.” 

This Act provides incentive payments 
to domestic wool growers when wool 
prices are below what the Secretary of 
Agriculture deems a proper price to 
“encourage the annual domestic pro- 
duction of approximately three hundred 
million pounds of wool.” 


Payments Are Transitory 


These payments are transitory, i. e., 
for a four-year period only. This time 
limit is not conducive to planning a 
healthy industry nor will it create the 
proper conditions for a desirable long: 
range expansion of the industry. 

Furthermore, the money wherewith 
these incentive payments are to be made 
is to be advanced by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, which corporation 
is to be reimbursed by an appropriation 
which, as the law states, “shall not 
exceed 70 per centum of the gross re- 
ceipts from specific duties ... collected 
during” the preceding year. 

Hence you can see, gentlemen, that 
the wool grower is anxious to preserve 
the tariff rates in order to provide 
money to make the new plan work. 

Under H. R. 1, the tariff rates on 
wool will be subject to a 3344 percent 
reduction by virtue of the provision 
that duties not yet reduced by 50 per- 
cent of the rate in effect in 1945 may 
be reduced that extent. Then under the 
five percent per year additional reduc- 
tion proposed, wool would end up with 
a rate of 14.45 cents per pound. This, 
in my opinion, would spell doom for the 
wool grower. 


Need Stabilized Tariffs 


Our friends abroad and even at home 
say that our tariffs should be stabilized 
so that our foreign competitors can 
plan ahead to invade our markets. It 
is precisely in order to assure such 
stabilization to other countries that the 
State Department seeks to obtain con- 
trol over our tariff and trade regulation. 
We wish the State Department would 
show the same concern over the stabili- 
zation of our own domestic industries. 

We object particularly to delivery of 
such great economic authority into the 
hands of a department that for years 
has shown little sympathy for the prob- 
lems of the American producer in the 
face of unfair import competition. For 
this reason we strongly urge rejection 
of H. R. 1 by Congress and a reassertion 
by Congress of its authority in the 
regulation of our foreign commerce. 
While we do not think that Congress 
itself should write tariff rates in a tariff 
revision, we feel that it should keep 
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control firmly in its own hands. Any 
delegation of technical administrative 
functions should be made only to an 
agency of its own such as the Tariff 
Commission. 

It appears that we cannot place any 
confidence in escape clause remedy de- 
spite the fact that the President as- 
sured us in his first State of the Union 
message that he would not “ignore the 
safeguarding of domestic industry, 
agriculture and labor.” 

The President also said just recent- 
ly in his special message to Congress 
on January 10, 1955 that “the three- 
year extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act should authorize subject to the 
present peril point and escape clause 
provisions... .” 


The Record Speaks 


Can we take any stock in these prom- 
ises in view of his performance record? 
The record speaks for itself. As of 
January 7, 1955 the Tariff Commission, 
after due investigations and delibera- 
tions, recommended nine cases that it 
considered justified for relief under the 
escape clause to the President for 
remedial action. The futility of these 
recommendations is borne out by the 
fact that only two cases were approved, 
i.e., on watches and alsike clover seed, 
the latter only partially. 

Obviously such a record does not in- 
still confidence and it is reasonable to 
assume that we can only expect similar 
arbitrary decisions in documented 
escape clause cases that the Tariff 
Commission might recommend in the 
future under the present standards of 
its administration. 

I appeared before a Committee of the 
Senate which held hearings in 1934 
when the original Trade Agreements 
bill was being considered for enact- 
ment into law. At that time one of the 
arguments used to advance the fortune 
of the bill was that it would promote 
peace in the world. 

Gentlemen, have we had peace in the 
world in the ensuing 21 years? We 
have had the worst conflict in world 
history, to say nothing of the Korean 
“police action” and the dozens of other 
wars over the globe. What happened 
to the peace-producing effect of the 
Trade Agreements Act? 


To Promote Peace? 


The same argument is again being 
used—that this program will promote 
peace. Competitive trade does not pro- 
mote peace. Noncompetitive, yes, but 
not competitive. Other countries ob- 
ject to surrendering their markets. It 
seems that the United States Govern- 
ment is the only one that does not ob- 
ject to losing its markets. 

It is argued that we must help other 
nations get. on their feet in- order to 


keep them from going Communistic. We 
have been helping the world for years. 
We even helped Russia during the war 
with billions in Lend-Lease. But have 
we stopped the flow of Communism? I 
am sure that you know how many mil- 
lions of people have gone over to 
Communism in the last 20 years; I 
don’t. 

The cry today is the same as it was 
21 years ago—“Reduce tariffs! Pro- 
mote foreign trade!” Let’s not lose 
sight of what has been happening dur- 
ing the last 21 years. Tariff rates have 
been reduced 75 percent by the United 
States. How much have the foreign 
countries reduced their rates? Have 
they done as well? The United States 
now ranks only eighth from the lowest 
in rates of customs duties collected to 
total value of imports. 

So, much has been accomplished 
toward bringing our rates down. How 
much further must we go in order to 
arrive at the goal set up by foreign 
traders? Just what is their goal any- 
way? 


A Sound Economy 


We have supplied billions of dollars 
to foreign nations since the war for 
various purposes, very little of which 
we will get back. How were we able 
to supply those billions? Because we 
had a sound, vigorous, prosperous econ- 
omy. But what is now happening? 
Since the false prosperity of war time 
has ended, we are getting down to the 
fundamentals. If the Trade Agree- 
ments program is carried much further, 
business and industries by the score 
will start falling. Coal, watches, wall- 
board, bicycles, ceramics, fishing, wool 
and others are already suffering. If 
these fail entirely, unemployment will 
mount, communities will be stricken, 
human suffering will multiply. Then 
what will happen to the economy? 

We suffering industries are criticized 
for opposing this program. We are 
asked to walk up and uncomplainingly 
place our necks in the guillotine—to 
be sacrificed on the altar of a nebulous 
international amity and appeasement. 

In the ’30’s the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace, writing in a 
brochure titled “America Must Choose,” 
actually named the wool business by 
name as one of the so-called inefficient 
industries that must go. Can you blame 
us for our suspicions—for our appre- 
hension, and for fighting back? 

Gentlemen, we of the wool-growing 
industry are unalterably opposed to the 
Trade Agreements Act. We always 
have been and it is to be assumed that 
we always will be. We, therefore, oppose 
passage of H. R. 1 and ask that the 
Trade Agreements Act be permitted to 
expire on June 12 by your refraining 
from approving H. R. 1. 
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In Memoriam 


ce ee 


CHANDLER B. CHURCH 


N untiring worker and_ highly 

esteemed member of the U. S. sheep 
industry—Chandler B. Church, 51, of 
Elko, Nevada—died of a heart attack 
on February 4, while in northern Cal- 
ifornia, taking charge during the lamb- 
ing of one of his bands of sheep. 


At the time of his death, Mr. Church 
was serving as president of the Nevada 
Wool Growers Association and as a 
member of the executive committee of 
the National Wool Growers Association. 
He served for a number of years on 
important committees of the California 
Wool Growers Association. 


Mr. Church was vitally interested in 
grazing problems. He was a member 
of both the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment Federal Advisory Board and the 
State Grazing Board for the Elko Fed- 
eral Grazing District. He was also a 
member of the USDA Wool Advisory 


Committee on Research and Market. 
ing. 


Last fall, Mr. Church was selected ag 
one of seven U. S. sheepmen to repre- 
sent the National Wool Growers Asso. 
ciation on a tour of the sheep raising 
regions of Australia and New Zealand, 


At the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association in 
Salt Lake City in December, Mr. Church 
spoke as one of the Australian trippers. 


Mr. Church attended several sheep- 
men meetings only days before his 
death. He was reported in good health 
at that time. He devoted endless hours 
to furtherance of his beloved sheep in- 
dustry. 


Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Genevieve Church, his daughter, Mrs, 
Robert Mann, and a son Chandler B. 
Church, Jr., a student at the University 
of Wyoming. One brother and three 
sisters also survive. 











CHANDLER B. CHURCH 
. an untiring worker 


NWGA Officers Pay Tribute 


EATH has seen fit to claim the life of our dear friend 

and co-worker, Chandler Church. I knew him best 
for his leadership in organization work. He was never 
asked for help that he did not respond wholeheartedly. 
He has proven every time to be the right man for the 
job he was chosen for. Although his life was cut short 
in point of service and achievement, it was a full and 
rich one. 

Nothing more that I may say here would add to 
his structure as a man or enrich the memory of all of 
us who came in contact with him. 

We, of the National Wool Growers Association, 
feel a deep sense of personal loss in his passing and our 
heartfelt sympathy goes out to Mrs. Church, his son, 
daughter and other members of the family. 

—Wallace Ulmer, President, 
National Wool Growers Association 


c was with a great deal of shock and bereavement 
that I heard of the death of our good friend, Chand- 
ler Church. In my opinion, he was one of the most 
aggressive and soundest thinkers in our association. 
I learned to lean heavily upon the broad and capable 
shoulders of Chandler Church during my long years 
with this fine organization. He was a true friend and 
to be counted on for sound judgment on any subject. 
The whole industry will miss him immensely. 

—Ray W. Willoughby, Honorary President, 

National Wool Growers Association 


was a shock to learn of Chandler Church’s passing. 
We shall all remember “Chan” as a leader, a man 
of character, and a man of integrity. Our industry 
has lost one of its fine men. 
—John H. Breckenridge, Vice President, 
National Wool Growers Association 
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W* join the State of Nevada and the Church family 
in their bereavement. A great loss has been suf- 
fered in the passing of Chandler Church. His warm 
friendliness, sound judgment and leadership will be 
missed by all of us. 
—Harold Josendal, Vice President, 
National Wool Growers Association 


[ was a great shock to me when I heard of the death 

of Chandler Church. I had been associated with him 
for several years in the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and always had great respect for his keen think- 
ing and sound judgment, but it was not until we took 
the Australian trip that I really got to know him in- 
timately. He was a kindly man, always cheerful, and 
a wonderful traveling companion. He was truly a 
leader in the sheep industry and he will be missed by 
all who were associated with him. 


—Angus McIntosh, Vice President, 
National Wool Growers Association 
and one of the Australian Travelers 


- the passing of Chandler Church, we have lost one 
who was farsighted, unselfish and constructive in 
his ideas. He was broad in his views and contributed 
much through the years to the stability and progress 
of all the livestock industry. 


—Penrose B. Metcalfe, Vice President, 
National Wool Growers Association 


Australian Travelers Pay Tribute 


ig was a terrible shock when Munson Church tele- 
phoned to tell me his brother Chandler had suddenly 
passed away. 
Just a few days previously, Chandler phoned and 
told me to send him a herder I had hired for him here. 
Chandler had long been a friend and pal of mine. 
Our recent seven weeks’ trip together to Australia and 
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New Zealand strengthened our friendship into brother- 
ly love. 


The sheep industry has lost a good man and valued 
worker who will be missed by all. I know that it is 
some consolation to his wife and children that their 
champion went to his reward right in his sheep camp 
where he always liked to be, to see that the work was 
properly done. 


—S. P. Arbios, Former Vice President, 
National Wool Growers Association 


T was a real shock to learn of the passing of my 

esteemed friend, Chandler Church, with whom I 
served on the USDA Wool Advisory Committee for 
research and marketing. Then late last year, it was 
also my privilege to be a member of the seven-man 
commission appointed by the National Wool Growers 
Association to study sheep and wool production and 
marketing problems in Australia and New Zealand. On 
that trip we spent almost two months together under 
every kind of condition possible. 


Through such a period we really learned to know 
each other very thoroughly. Chandler Church was a 
man clear through and made the kind of a companion 
or partner that we would like to have in all of our 
efforts. He was absolutely unselfish and always inter- 
ested in the well-being of his mates. 


To his family I extend sincere sympathy and hope 
that they will carry on the wonderful spirit he exem- 
plified. We can all take solace in knowing that he has 
joined the many other shepherds that have gone to a 
better place to live. 


—Carl J. Nadasdy, General Manager, 
Co-operative Wool Growers of South Dakota 


HAN was a member of the Wool Research Advisory 
Committee of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

a position of honor accorded him because of his knowl- 
edge, wisdom and foresight. Chan was an outstanding 
animal husbandman. He was an enthusiast for im- 
proving and conserving western range lands. He knew 
and loved sheep dogs. He had a good sense of humor 


and could draw on a vast storehouse of jokes to fit 
any occasion. 
friend. 


He was a wonderful companion and 


—Walter L. Hodde, Marketing Specialist, 
Livestock and Wool Branch 
Farmer Cooperative Service, USDA 


Fr was certainly a shock to hear of the sudden death 


of Chandler Church. I learned to know Chan only 


a few months ago while on our trip to Australia, but 
during those several weeks, I felt as if I had added 


another true friend. 


He was unusually friendly and had no artificial 
formalities. I was impressed with his interest in im- 
proving the sheep industry especially through research. 
His passing is felt most deeply by me personally and 
will mean the loss of a good friend of the livestock 
industry. 


—Paul A. Getz, General Manager, 
Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative Association 


Elko Community Pays Tribute 


E need men of the caliber of Chandler Church. He 

had not lived in Elko County long, but he was as- 
sociated with a well-known and respected sheepman 
here, Pete Elia, and between them they conducted one 
of Elko County’s largest sheep outfits. 

Though they might have found the going rough 
because of adverse price conditions through the past 
few years, they went about their work together, confi- 
dent that they would succeed against adversity. 

Chan took time out to lead the Nevada Wool 
Growers Association, an honor which showed that the 
wool growers of Nevada had confidence in him. He 
was associated with the National, giving willingly of 
his time from his business. 

Even though his work has been cut short, we can 
well be proud of his accomplishments in a field of in- 
dustry which is extremely important to the welfare 
of Elko County and the Nation. 


—Elko Daily Free Press 
Editorial of February 5, 1955 





Uruguay Increases Wool Top Exchange Rates 


(Statement from Foreign Crops and Markets, February 21, 1955) 


The United States Government on 
May 7, 1953 established a countervail- 
ing duty of 18 percent on wool tops of 
Uruguayan origin. The export exchange 
rate at that time was 2.15 pesos to the 
dollar. The Uruguayan Government 





HE Uruguayan Government’s Na- 

tional Council on February 8 an- 
nounced a new mixed export exchange 
rate of 2.0259 pesos to the dollar for 
wool tops. 


The Uruguayan top industry has been 
largely established in the post-World 
War II period. During the war and 
early postwar period Uruguay shipped 
most of its raw wool to the United 
States. When a more normal pattern 
of wool marketing emerged, many im- 
porters in the United States began 
buying more regular quantities from 
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Australia and other prewar suppliers. 


Primarily, to offset this shift and 
stimulate exports to the United States, 
the Uruguayan Government established 
a preferential export rate of 2.35 pesos 
to the dollar for wool tops. This gave 
a considerable stimulus to exports, 
especially during the period 1950 to 
1952. These exports resulted in consid- 
erable disruption in the United States 
wool market, since one pound of tops 
displaced two pounds of raw wool in 
addition to competing with the domestic 
top manufacturer. 


lowered this rate to the equivalent of 
1.967 pesos to the dollar on January 22, 
1954, and the United States reciprocated 
by lowering the countervailing duty to 
six percent. 


The recent increase in the export ex- 
change rate will of course necessitate 
a new evaluation of the Uruguayan ex- 
change rates. If no other exchange 
rates were changed, or no other factors 
established which offset this recent 
change for wool tops, it is possible that 
the United States countervailing duty 
will be increased. 
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Long legged sheep are more adapted to areas of sparse feed, 
where they must travel quite far to secure a day’s feed and 


REPORT ON 


By G. M. SPURLOCK, Ph.D. 
Dixon, California 


LL American sheepmen realize that 
our purebred breeders are working 
toward breeding better animals for 
commercial use. Very few people, how- 
ever, take into consideration all that 
is included in the term “better animals.” 


Different breeds and strains of sheep 
as well as other animals by their con- 
formation, size, wool type, and other 
less obvious characteristics are best 
suited to different areas and differences 
in soil, climate, and topography. Eco- 
nomic necessity and the value of prod- 
ucts produced also influence the sheep- 
man’s choice of animals as well as the 
above. 


To show what is meant by the fore- 
going statements, we should consider 
some of these breed or strain differ- 
ences in relation to the areas in which 
they are best ranged and in relation 
to economic factors. 

Size and conformation are best con- 
sidered together. As a general rule, 
American sheepmen much prefer a 
large sheep to a small one. They have 
chosen a large sheep in an effort to 
get a heavier clip of wool and a larger, 
heavier lamb. Various breeds are crit- 
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Pictured above is a typical rugged range that favors 
the use of leggy sheep. 


(Note the rough and rocky terrain.) 


_ Size, Conformation and Wool 


Types for Different Regions 


icized by commercial producers because 
of lack of size. 

In a comparison of sheep of different 
sizes as to relative value as breeding 
stock, several different things have to 
be considered. Among these are gross 
production of lamb and wool per pound 
of feed consumed, whether it is to be 
purchased on a per head or per quantity 
basis, and size adaptation for the area 
in which the sheep are to be ranged. 
Regarding size of lambs, the market 
value in relation to the weight of the 
lambs at market time must also be 
considered. 


Different breeds of sheep may be 
widely different in shape or conforma- 
tion, efficiency of feed use, and in rate 
of market maturity of the lambs, as 
well as fleece type and rate of wool 
growth. This adds other factors in a 
comparison and makes judgment more 
difficult. For consideration here it is 
proposed to limit size comparisons be- 
tween animals of the same breed. Var- 
ious scientific workers (Joseph, Hunt, 
Besse, Branaman, Terrill, and Stoehr, 
etc.) have shown in careful experiments 
in ewes of the same breed that large 
ewes produce on the average more wool 
and more lamb than do smaller ewes. 
When comparison has been made on the 


basis of pounds of wool and lamb pro- 
duced per pound of body weight, how- 
ever, the smaller ewes were usually 
more productive. 

Terrill and Stoehr, 1942, working 
with Columbias, Corriedales, and Ram- 
bouillets found that lighter ewes pro- 
duced slightly more wool per unit of 
body weight than did heavier ewes, but 
that lamb production per unit of body 
weight was greater for the heavier 
ewes. The ewe weights were based on 
yearling body weights taken before 
breeding. They did find an inverse re- 
lationship between average lifetime 
body weight and pounds of lamb weaned 
per ewe year when considered inde- 
pendently of fall yearling weight. 


If a producer pastures his animals 
on a per head basis for a considerable 
portion of the year, either by the day 
as on rented private pasture, or by the 
head per month as is done on range 
grazing permits, then the larger ewes 
may be preferred. Actually the stock- 
men with federal grazing permits 
should be interested primarily in re- 
turn per pound of feed consumed even 
though the grazing costs are on a per- 
head basis. 

The number of animals allowed to 
range is based on the total amount of 
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forage available. The most efficient use 
of that forage should be the stockman’s 
primary object. If, however, the pro- 
ducer owns his own range land, leases 
it by the acre, or buys a considerable 
portion of his feed by the pound, as 
hay or grain, etc., then he is more in- 
terested in wool and lamb production 
per pound of feed consumed. 


Dr. Max Kleiber of the California 
Experiment Station has shown that the 
maintenance requirements of mature 
resting animals of different sizes are 
proportional not to the body weight, 
but to the three-fourths power of the 
body weight. In order to avoid tech- 
nicality of discussion here, this merely 
means that by using this formula, it 
can be calculated that a ewe weighing 
152 pounds requires 37 percent more 
feed than does a 100-pound ewe to main- 
tain her own weight. This is for ma- 
ture, dry, non-breeding animals and 
does not take into consideration any 
individual difference of efficency in 
feed use of the two animals. Neither, 
of course, does it allow for the energy 
expended in reproduction, lactation, 
and in the everyday activities of the 
animal such as walking to and from 
feed, water, salt, shade, and bedground. 


Unfortunately, comparisons as to to- 
tal feed requirements of one breed of 
ewes of different sizes and their lambs 
throughout the year have not been 
made. From a producer’s viewpoint, 
this is the crucial comparison. 


Size Increase Problems 


Increase in size in animals of the 
same conformation or build has certain 
inherent disadvantages. By a common 
geometrical rule, different size objects 
of identical proportions vary in weight 
as the cube of their linear dimensions. 
This rule can be applied to sheep of 
different sizes but identical proportions. 


By this rule, a ewe that is 15 percent 
larger (width, length, and height com- 
bined) than another ewe weighing 100 
pounds will weigh 152 pounds provid- 
ing the two animals are of identical 
build. Actually different size animals 
may not be identically proportional 
throughout. 


According to another rule, the rela- 
tive power of muscles of different sizes 
is proportional to the square of the 
linear measurements of the cross sec- 
tions of the muscles. Applying this 
rule to the two ewes in the example 
above, it can be seen that while a 15 
percent size increase gives a weight of 
152 pounds or approximately 50 percent 
more weight, it only gives about one- 
third increase in power to carry or lift 
that weight. 


Larger animals, compared to smaller 
animals of the same body build have 
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more total strength but less strength 
in proportion to their weight. With 
a still greater increase in size, this dif- 
ference becomes increasingly more im- 
portant. Indeed, unless form is changed 
to increase muscle leverage on the skel- 
eton, this difference could be widened 
until the animal lacks sufficient power 
to raise its body off the ground. 

Under ordinary conditions with a 
plentiful feed supply and relatively 
level ground, the larger animal can 
compensate for this mechanical diffi- 
culty by traveling more slowly and not 
so far as a lighter animal of the same 
build. This is probably the basis for 
the observation that larger sheep are 
“lazier” or slower in their actions than 
smaller sheep and hence, not such 
good “rustlers.” 


Rough Range Grazing 


When the large and small animals 
are to be ranged in a steep or rough 
mountainous area, the relative weak- 
ness (for its weight) of the large ani- 
mal becomes more apparent. Here the 
large ewe is at a decided disadvantage. 
In such areas the large ewe must lift 
more weight with less muscular power 
per pound of body weight than the 
smaller ewe and must also range fur- 
ther in feeding than the smaller animal 
since her total food requirements on 
an individual basis will be larger. 

Areas of very sparse feed where ani- 
mals have to travel far to feed and 
water accentuate the differences. Con- 
versely, good fairly level range with 
an abundant feed supply favors the 
large ewe so that her high production 
on a per head basis can be easily ac- 
complished. 

Movement of the animal body is ac- 
complished by the muscular and skeletal 
systems working together to form a 
system of levers. By changing the 
build or conformation of animals 
through breeding and selection, it is 
possible to alter the structure of the 
levers so that greater leverage is pos- 
sible and the animal will have more 
power. Where this is done by shorten- 


ing the bones, as in the leg, additional 
power is attained but with a sacrifice 
of speed of movement. 

Thus we see that mutton breeds of 
heavy short-legged sheep will do fairly 
well in mountainous areas, providing 
that feed and water are plentiful 
throughout the year so that ability to 
travel far in one day is not so impor- 
tant to the animal. In mountainous or 
level sparsely grassed areas the Ram- 
bouillet range type ewe, being rela- 
tively light in weight for her height 
and length and with fairly good lever- 
age and length of leg, is our best range 
ewe. In extremely rough, sparsely 
grassed areas the old small type Merino 
reigns supreme, being light in weight 
and small with only medium length 
legs for her size. 


Watch Present Practices 


Most sheepmen in such regions rec- 
ognize this in that they are careful to 
avoid buying or raising breeding stock 
which is very much different from that 
already in use over a period of years. 
They say that big heavy ewes would 
starve to death on their ranges. This 
is literally true in many areas of low 
rainfall in the West where heavy sheep 
of more compact mutton conformation 
would be physically unable to travel 
far enough in one day to satisfy their 
food requirements. 

By cross-breeding Merino ewes on 
mutton type rams, commercial sheep- 
men in Merino-growing areas can in- 
crease the size of their lambs for mar- 
ket. The better feed supply during the 
growing season allows this. The critical 
limiting effect of low feed supply 
comes during the late summer and in 
some places the winter and may be par- 
tially overcome by providing extra feed 
(hay, grain, etc.) at those times but 
only at added expense. Some increase 
in size is usually possible where cross- 
bred ewe lambs are saved for breeders 
unless weight increase is carried too 
far. 

If left alone without continual efforts 
to keep size up, the animals regress 





NWGA Photo 


Sheep like the ones pictured above do very well on range or pasture which 
requires little traveling to obtain sufficient amounts of feed and water. 








through loss of flesh and growth, and 
natural selection to a small size com- 
mensurate with the topography and 
feed supply of the country. Low pro- 
duction as measured by weight of wool 
and lambs and percentage of lambs 
reared to maturity can be the result of 
ranging large, blocky type animals in 
areas to which they are not adapted. 
Range improvement, range fertiliza- 
tion, development of watering places, 
and low rate of stocking to provide 
more feed and water per acre will al- 
low a larger sheep to be raised in moun- 
tainous areas. This has its limitations 


Medium wool type sheep (above) are in general adapted to fairly clean, fair rain- 


in the more arid sections of the western 


range area largely because of lack of 
rainfall. 


Although Merino-growing areas are 
used as an outstanding example of the 
limiting effect of size and blockiness 
of body, they are not the only areas 
where these characteristics are limit- 
ing factors. Semi-arid range which 
covers large portions of the West and 
Southwest and now occupied largely by 
grade Rambouillet stock has similar 
limitations. 


Wool or fleece type should not be 





Fs 


fall ranges and pastures where dirt penetration and harsh brush aren’‘t problems. 





tured abceve.) 


G. M. Spuriock Photo 
Fleeces on long, coarse-wooled animals tend to open up in a rainstorm 


in a line along the back. (Note the line on the backs of the lambs pic- 


These sheep are not well adapted to snowfall and cold 


rain areas, since such snow, rain or ice can make contact with the skin. 
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ignored in selecting or breeding for 
breeding stock for different areas. 
Tight, dense fleeces that are found in 
fine-wooled sheep keep down dirt pen- 
etration of the fleece with its resultant 
high shrinkage at selling time. That is, 
of course, why fine-wool dense fleeces 
are best adapted to hot dry areas. 

Some breeders make the mistake of 
using extremely low shrinking fleece 
types for hot, dry, dusty areas. This 
makes the fleece more open or loose on 
the surface allowing dirt penetration 
and also results in a harsh feel or brit- 
tleness of the fibers since they dry out 
easily. Fine dense fleeces result in far 
less annual wool loss through brush 
pulling. 


Medium wool types such as three- 
eighths (56’s) found in Corriedales, 
most Columbias, and similar breeds are 
in general adapted to fairly clean, fair 
rainfall ranges and pastures where dirt 
penetration is not a problem and where 
harsh or thorny brush will not pull 
wool from the fleeces. Extreme density 
of fleece in individuals or strains of 
these breeds tends to correct these con- 
ditions. 


High rainfall areas require low 
shrinking fleeces mostly of the open 
type and fairly coarse where heavy 
warm spring rains are a problem with 
the attendant fleece or body fly strike 
of fine dense fleeces. Coarse wools al- 
low water to drain off easily and the 
sheep to dry out quickly. By merely 
shaking themselves, coarse-wooled ewes 
can shake out much water from the 
fleece. Fine, though low-shrinking 
fleeces in high rainfall areas have some 
trouble with bacterial stain in the wool 
where the constant wetness or soggi- 
ness of the fleece during the wet season 
favors the bacterial growth responsible 
for staining. 


Heavy Snowfall Areas 


Areas with excessive snowfall re- 
quire rather fine dense fleeces so that 
snow will not penetrate to the skin 
as it does in very coarse-wooled ani- 
mals. Coarse-wooled animals with long 
open-type fleeces are subject to the 
chilling effect of cold rain or snow 
which penetrates to the skin along the 
region of the topline. The fleece in long 
coarse-wooled animals tends to open up 
in a rainstorm in a line along the back. 
This, in blizzard or semi-blizzard storms 
allows snow, ice, or cold driving rain 
to make immediate contact with the 
skin on the back so that chilling occurs 
quickly. 


The characteristics of different fleece 
types and how they are affected by the 
environment are pretty well recognized 
by sheepmen over the Nation. Still 
many growers persist in raising the 
wrong type in their areas and are pen- 
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alized in their wool clips and manage- 
ment difficulties by so doing. 

The diversity of soils, climate, and 
topography of the United States re- 
quires a corresponding diversity of 
breeds. We do need closer relationships 
between purebred breeders and re- 
search specialists to guard against the 
possibility of widespread mistakes in 
breeding, or selection toward improper 
goals. 

One of the worst mistakes of Amer- 
ican purebred breeders occurred when 
the Shropshire breeders ignored the 
needlegrass and barley grass (foxtail) 
of the West and closed over the faces 
of their animals with wool so that this 
fine mutton sheep became “woolblind” 
and subject to grass awns entering the 
eyes. The result was that the Shrop- 
shire, formerly widely used in the West 
for crossing, became almost nonexistent 
there. 


The breeder needs to know exactly 
what he is doing in selecting for a cer- 
tain degree of blockiness, length of leg, 
and size and weight. He must consider 
not only the areas where his range or 
registered rams are raised but the type 
of country into which they will be sold 
in order to do a good job of breed de- 
velopment. 


Long Legs for Travel 


Commercial sheepmen producing 
strictly market lambs in areas where 
the sheep travel far to eat and drink 
are buying Suffolk rams instead of the 
Hampshires which are blocky and short- 
legged. The Hampshires formerly used 
became sore-footed on the rocky ground 
and would not follow up with the band. 
The Hampshire cross lambs would not 
trail out to feed easily with their moth- 
ers so did not fatten quite as easily 
as the more leggy Suffolks. Converse- 
ly Hampshire rams have held their 
range country where feed was abun- 
dant and ability or tendency to range 
far was not desired. The weight of the 
crossbred offspring decided for the 
sheepmen choosing them. 


It may be questioned whether the 
extremely large and blockier Ram- 
bouillets being developed by many 
breeders may ultimately remove this 
breed from the more arid areas of the 
West if this body building tendency is 
carried too far. To a considerable ex- 
tent the sheepman must work with the 
characteristics of his range areas 
rather than fight them by trying to 
raise an animal type not adapted to the 
region. 


Sheep breeders and commercial pro- 
ducers have need of additional research 
information by scientific workers on 
size in sheep as it affects production by 
the ewe as measured by pounds of feed 
consumed throughout the year. In ad- 
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dition they have need of research infor- 
mation from geneticists and animal 
physiologists on possible form differ- 
ences that can-be incorporated into 
their animals that will allow faster 
travel, and more efficient leverage for 
lifting body weight in range areas while 
still retaining as much as possible of 
the qualities that permit fairly high 
meat yield at slaughter time, fast gain, 
and hardiness. 


Limiting Breeds 
Most purebred breeders know toward 
what form type their selection pro- 
grams are taking them. Perhaps few 
realize just how much of a limiting 
factor they are placing on the breed 
by doing this. 


The same things that hold true for 
sheep breeding also are true for other 
livestock breeding programs. If a live- 
stock judge picks out a bull or ram 
from a group and puts a high grade 
on him because the animal is blocky, 
compact, wide-chested, with a _ thick 
full round and wide loin, he might con- 
sider him a truly outstanding individ- 
ual. The judge might consider this 
animal the best in North America, but 
he isn’t. 


He may only be the best available for 
one certain type of country. On a level 
grassy meadow the animal might do 
very well and so might his offspring 
but on a steep dry hillside he might 
not be able to walk well. Consistent 
grading of breeds of animals based on 
form differences cannot be done so that 
the results will be applicable to all 
range and climatic areas. 


Both purebred breeders and commer- 
cial stockmen need to recognize quali- 
ties in animals that make certain 
breeds or strains more suited to their 
environment and usage. Breeders of 
range rams sold for commercial produc- 
tion have to breed for types demanded 
by the purchasers in order to do well 
in the business. Commercial sheepmen, 
in addition to defeating their own ends 
in production by any mistaken ideas on 
preferred animal types, also may lead 
the purebred breeders astray by their 
preferences at buying time. 
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Range Management 
Group Holds Meet 


ORE than 300 ranchers, range tech- 

nicians, research men and forestry 
officials met at. the eighth annual 
American Society of Range Manage- 
ment meeting in San Jose, California, 
in late January. 

The men heard and discussed talks 
varying from most learned and scien- 
tific findings to on-the-ranch experi- 
ences of practical cattle and sheep 
growers. 

Among ranchers participating on 
the program were J. K. Sexton, vice 
president of the American Wool Coun- 
cil, Willows, California, and Otto J. 
Wolff, prominent sheepman from Rapid 
City, South Dakota. 

Sexton was a program speaker, and 
Woolf showed an evening crowd color 
movies of his sheep operation. 

Dovetailing of range management 
and livestock production was pointed 
out by Dr. R. T. Clark of the USDA 
Agricultural Research Service in Den- 
ver. Dr. Clark called for further ad- 
vances in grassland agriculture as well 
as in livestock breeding. 


“We have demonstrated that we can 
get three pounds a day gaining steers, 
instead of two pounds, yet we have been 
complacent on this,” he declared. 
“Crossbreeding is one of our answers 
if we can get over our prejudices.” 


Dr. Clark went on to say, “Our pri- 
mary agricultural problem in this Na- 
tion is the matter of feed supply from 
pasture and roughage. We make 68 per- 
cent of our meat from pasture, 27 per- 
cent from harvested roughage and the 
balance from concentrates. 


“Our average production per animal 
unit has increased about 17 percent in 
the past 20 years, but this has been 
largely due to better management and 
better nutrition rather than to animal 
improvements,” Clark concluded. 
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THE STOCKPILE OF CCC WOOLS 


Unified Industry Asks That Finished 
Goods be Held by Armed Services 


ITH full cooperation from ll 

branches of the wool industry—pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, dealers and tex- 
tile workers—concerted efforts are being 
made to get the Defense Department to 
take over the accumulation of wools in 
possession of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and stockpile them as fin- 
ished goods for use by the armed 
services. 

Initial push to the move was given at 
a conference with Defense Department 
officials, called by Senator Frank A. 
Barrett of Wyoming and held in Wash- 
ington the morning of February 17, 1955. 

Frank H. Higgins, Assistant Secretary 
of the Army, gave representatives of 
growers, manufacturers, wool handlers, 
textile workers and Senators and Con- 
gressmen from States interested in the 
welfare of the wool industry three rea- 
sons why such a program should not be 
set up. First, the Army now has enough 
wool textiles on hand to supply a peace- 
time force of the present size from seven 
to 10 years. Second, the size of the Army 
is being reduced. Third, the Army 
doesn’t have the money at this time to 
build up its reserve of wool textiles. 

“Under Public Law 483, enacted in 
1950,” Mr. Higgins said, “the Defense 
Department has acquired the textile 
equivalent of 95 million pounds of clean 
wool as a special emergency reserve... . 
This means that the Department can pur- 
chase only five million more pounds 
(textile equivalent) of the total per- 
mitted under that law.” 

(The possibility of increasing this mil- 
itary reserve is now being studied by 
Senator Barrett. The need for this is 
made evident by the fact that during 
World War II it required a 442 million 
clean pound equivalent or over four times 
the present reserve to outfit the armed 
forces with wool uniforms and other 
woolen good for one year.) 

Mr. Higgins also revealed that the 
Army had set aside wool textiles, prin- 
cipally 16-ounce serge, equivalent to 15 
million pounds of clean wool, to provide 
uniforms for two allied countries. The 
shipments, some of them to be this year, 
will be in the form of both cloth and 
finished uniforms. 

Complete statistics on current supplies 
and future requirements of textiles and 
uniforms for the Air Force, Navy and 
Marine Corps have not yet been com- 
pleted, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Thomas Pike stated. 

As a result of the conference Messrs. 
Higgins and Pike agreed to study the 
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matter further and report back to Sen- 
ator Barrett. 

Work on this proposal, which culmi- 
nated in this conference, converged from 
several directions. The National Wool 
Growers Association, in a convention 
resolution, directed that a special com- 
mittee be appointed to confer with the 
Defense Department on the matter of 
stockpiling the CCC holdings in the form 
of cloth. Vice President Penrose B. 
Metcalfe of San Angelo, Texas, was asked 
by President Ulmer to serve as chair- 
man of that committee with Lloyd Avilla 
of Red Bluff, California and Don Clyde, 
Heber, Utah, as members. Vice Presi- 
dent Metcalfe began immediate corre- 
spondence with the Defense Department. 

Concurrently the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers was also working 
on the problem. Then late in January, 
Senator Barrett by letter told the Hon- 
orable Robert I. Stevens, Secretary of 
the Army, of the need for liquidating the 
CCC stockpile. 

“T have been informed,” the Senator 
wrote, “that last year was the worst 
year for most of these companies (wool 
manufacturers) since the depth of the 
depression. The depression has 
reached such proportions that unem- 
ployment has increased at an alarming 
rate in the larger wool textile manufac- 
turing centers.” 


Strategic Commodity 


The Senator pointed out that under 
the National Wool Act of 1954 wool was 
recognized as an essential and strategic 
commodity. He continued, “I think it 
goes without saying that it is not only 





ARMY FINDS THAT WOOL 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


The Army has found no substi- 
tute for wool, despite extensive 
experiments with synthetics, and 
is using 100 percent wool in the 
uniforms of its soldiers. So said 
Assistant Secretary of the Army 
Frank H. Higgins when questioned 
by Senator J. C. O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming at the wool stockpile 
conference in Washington on Feb- 
ruary 17. Such assurance is most 
heartening to wool producers. 


“Nothing measures up to wool.” 








important to the security of the country 
that we maintain a healthy wool growing 
industry, but by the same token, we 
should maintain a sound and going tex- 
tile industry to convert the raw materia] 
into finished products. I think the time 
has come when the best interests of our 
country make it imperative that we take 
such steps as may be necessary to re- 
lieve the distress existing in the wool 
manufacturing centers.” 

As one of these steps, it seemed to 
Senator Barrett that this would be the 
ideal time for the Defense Department 
to stockpile about 25 or 30 million yards 
of uniform fabrics and convert the bal- 
ance of the CCC holdings into goods 
that would be suitable for military use. 

The circumstances, the Senator de- 
clared, would justify the Secretary of 
Agriculture in quoting a low price to 
the Defense Department for the entire 
wool stockpile. 

Representing the primary producers 
of wool, Mr. Metcalfe told the conference 
that the elimination of the accumulated 
wools now held by the Government would 
remove them from being a _ constant 
threat adversely affecting the normal 
wool market in this country and permit 
it to assume its proper place. 

“Tf the Defense Department,” he con- 
tinued, “could take over these wools and 
start them through the process of man- 
ufacture to be made into cloth and even- 
tually into uniforms, it would enable the 
mills, which have been operating on a 
smaller than normal basis, to step up 
their operations and give much needed 
employment to a substantial number of 
people. 


Clean-up Program 


“Under the wool act passed last year 
no further accumulation of Government 
wool inventory should occur; so if this 
present accumulation can be disposed of 
by sale by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to the Department of Defense, 
it would act as a clean-up program and 
get things on a much sounder basis.” 

Mr. Metcalfe expressed the feeling 
that the Department of Agriculture 
might be willing to make a very attrac- 
tive price on the wools to the Defense 
Department and that it could “‘be worked 
out so as to be a pretty good trade all 
around for the Government and in addi- 
tion could be the means of helping an 
industry which the Congress has already 
designated as so essential to our econ- 
omy that last year it authorized incentive 
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payments in order to encourage the pro- 
duction of more wool.” 


J. B. Wilson, secretary of the Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association, recalled 
that at the close of World War II a tex- 
tile advisory committee recommended to 
the Munitions Board that the Defense 
Forces stockpile goods rather than raw 
wool, as it takes several months to con- 
vert wool into clothing. 


“If that advice had been followed,” 
Mr. Wilson said, “it would have saved 
the Government many millions of dollars 
after the outbreak of the Korean war.” 


The procurement officers of the Gov- 
ernment placed large orders for woolen 
and worsted goods at the outbreak of 
the Korean war, Mr. Wilson stated, and 
as a result, wool prices were boosted to 
an all-time high. 


“To a certain extent,” Mr. Wilson 
pointed out, “the same situation applies 
today. The Government, through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, will have 
by April first approximately 150 million 
pounds, grease weight, of domestic wool 
in its stockpile. Woolen and worsted 
mills in this country are starving for 
business and would, we are sure, con- 
tract to convert this wool into cloth for 
a very low cost. So if the orders were 
placed, it would provide employment, 
dispose of a stockpile of wool which will 
hang over the market until it is disposed 
of, and would give the Defense Forces 
the goods they will eventually need at 
a low price.” 


Would Help Prices 


Both speakers for the producers ex- 
pressed the opinion that if the CCC 
stockpile of raw wool were eliminated, 
the marketing of the 1955 clip would 
undoubtedly be at a price that would 
tend to decrease the amount of the in- 
centive payment necessary to bring the 
average price up to the 62-cent level. It 
was also pointed out by Mr. Wilson that 
the Defense authorities have found ways 
to keep these woolen goods free from 
damage so that they will be good, not 
only now but 20 years from now. 


If the Defense Department agrees to 
convert the CCC wools into goods, Gil- 
bert Robinson of Forstmann Company 
believed they would get low-profit price 
quotations from the textile mills. He 
suggested that an industry-Government 
committee be set up to plan such a con- 
version. Mr. Robinson also suggested 
that in handling this matter, consider- 
ation should be given to companies in 
major unemployment areas. 


Executive Vice President Ernest Wil- 
kinson of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers voiced the opinion 
that it would be most advantageous to 
the manufacturing industry if the De- 
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—Wool Bureau Photo 


The new Army uniform. 


It’s made of all wool. 


fense Department should decide that it 
was in the national interest to take over 
the raw wool stockpile. 


Hearty endorsement by the Boston 
Wool Trade Association of the proposed 
conversion program was expressed by 
George Anderson of Adams and Leland. 
He gave specific approval to Mr. Robin- 
son’s suggestion of the appointment of 
an industry-Government committee to 
plan the conversion program. 


Reading a statement from Emil Rieve, 
general president of the Textile Workers 
Union of America-Cio, John Edelman 
said the great distress which prevails 
among woolen and worsted workers in 
the United States today is indicated by 
the fact that from 1945 to date some 
205 mills that had employed 66,850 per- 
sons had closed. In the last two years 
70 mills, employing 31,600 persons, have 
been shut down. 


Few Workers Left 


The industry had 167,000 wage earn- 
ers in 1947; in 1952 the number had 
declined to 113,000 and at present it is 
unlikely that the number employed ex- 
ceeds 50,000. 


“The total volume of woolen and 
worsted fabrics produced in this coun- 
try,” Mr. Edelman said, “shrunk from 
a volume of 525 million linear yards in 
1946 to 420 million in 1951, to 354 mil- 
lion in 1952 and then to 338 million in 
1953. Last year’s production can only 


be estimated but the total probably did 
not exceed 280 million linear yards.” 

Part of the shrinkage has been’ due 
to disappearance of Government work, 
Mr. Edelman said. From 104 million 
linear yards in 1951, such work decreased 
to 20 million in 1953 and hardly reached 
2.5 million last year. Without the stim- 
ulation that would come from an increase 
in military production, Mr. Edelman 
questioned whether the capacity of the 
mills to produce would be _ sufficient 
should an emergency arise. 


An analysis of the CCC wool inventory 
as related to possible military use was 
made available by the Department of 
Agriculture for the conference. As of 
December 31, 1954 the CCC holdings of 
greasy wools presumably suitable for 
military use included: 


Grade Million Pounds 
Fine 31 
Half Blood 27 
Three-eighths Blood 32 
Quarter Blood 15 
Common and Braid li, 


High Storage Costs 


Several of the speakers pointed out 
that it was costing the Department of 
Agriculture $100,000 a month to store 
the more than 110 million pounds in the 
CCC inventory and that by May of this 
year, at the end of the loan program, 
the stockpile would probably be around 
160 million pounds, which would lift the 
storage costs up to $150,000 a month. 

The industry had outstanding support 
from Senators and House members from 
wool producing and wool manufacturing 
States. Some 50 Senators and Repre- 
sentatives or their administrative assist- 
ants attended the conference. 


Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney came 
through in his usual role of working for 
the wool growers. It was his question 
that brought forth the statement from 
Mr. Higgins that the Army had found 
no substitute for wool in clothing its 
soldiers. (Statement boxed on page 16.) 

Senators Kuchel of California, Eugene 
D. Millikin of Colorado, and Frederick 
Payne of Maine also took part in the 
discussion as well as Congressman 
Fisher of Texas and Thomson of Wyo- 
ming. And of course Senator Barrett 
as chairman of the conference did an 
excellent job of directing the discus- 
sion. 

While the Defense Department did 
not make any commitments beyond a 
further study and gathering of statistics, 
representatives of the industry feel that 
something good may come of the pro- 
posal for the Defense Department to take 
over the stockpile of raw wool held by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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Robert W. Lockett 
Arizona 


Lloyd Avilla 
California 





John V. Withers 
Oregon 


Edward Waara 
South Dakota 


BACKBONE OF BUSINESS 
IS EFFICIENT LABOR 


EDUCED numbers of sheep on west- 


tern ranges of recent years is a fact 
which most of us are aware of. 


Ranking among the first in line as 
reasons contributing to this situation is 
the very limited number of sheep labor- 
ers available to us and the fact that 
many of them are incompetent. 


Efficient labor is the backbone of any 
business and our individual efforts will 
be of no avail should we continue to 
be forced to employ those who are un- 
dependable or lackadaisical. 


One encouraging remedy of the dras- 
tic situation is the legislation passed 
in Congress the past few years for re- 
lief of the labor shortage. The effects 
of the passing of these bills are begin- 
ning to produce results which are ap- 
preciated throughout many areas of the 
West. Areas in which this is particu- 
larly true are the Lower Snake River 
Valley in Idaho and eastern Oregon. 


The labor force of many operations 
in our general area today is constituted 
largely of men who are in this country 
due to special legislation. After a few 
years’ experience, most of these men 
become excellent herdsmen and inval- 
uable to those by whom they are em- 
ployed. 


As wool growers we owe our grati- 
tude to the various groups and individ- 
uals who have been instrumental or 
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Frank Meaker 
Colorado 


John Noh 
Idaho 





R. W. Hodge 


Don Clyde 
Texas 


Utah 


responsible for passage of the neces- 
sary legislation for the importation of 
herders. The California Range Asso- 
ciation in particular has contributed a 
formidable plan whereby their members 
can obtain needed herders. The reg- 
ular quota channel from countries such 
as Spain and France and the passage 
of other various bills have alleviated 
to some degree this very serious prob- 
lem. 

Let us unite as wool growers to con- 
tinue our support to the California 
Range Association and to various mem- 
bers of Congress who have taken a 
realistic view of the seriousness of the 
labor shortage which has long con- 
fronted the wool growing industry. 

—Julian Arrien 


Vice President, Oregon 

Wool Growers Association 
(Writing for President Withers) 

February 21, 1955 


NEW ROSTER OF OFFICERS 
FOR WASHINGTON ASSN. 


AMBING season is going full blast 

so most of our State Association ac- 
tivities are at a standstill. However, 
we did manage to combine forces with 
the State cattlemen, Ellensburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce and various farm 
groups to pigeonhole a State Senate bill 
which would have taxed all farmers 
and ranchers .5 percent on their gross 
income. 


We held an Executive Committee 





A. C. Grande 
Montana 


B. H. Robison 
Nevada 





Philip B. Kern 
Washington 


Leonard Hay 
Wyoming 


meeting on February first and quite a 
few developments took place. We offi- 
cially launched our lamb promotion 
activities by contacting Dick Kuehner 
and giving him the necessary assistance 
—financial and otherwise—to get the 
ball rolling. We also went into the 
assignment headache at the meeting. 
We decided to poll the members of the 
association, which we did, and then for- 
warded the results to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Due to the Department of Agricul- 
ture directive concerning county 
agents’ acting as association secretar- 
ies, our most capable Secretary Phil 
Bloom had to resign his position. We 
accepted che resignation with deep re- 
gret because Phil had enabled us to 
carry on all of the association activi- 
ties which Ernie Lawson kept going 
for so many years. 

Because of Phil’s resignation, we 
shifted officers around until we came 
up with this combination: Corwin King, 
president; George K. Hislop, vice pres- 
ident; and Phil Kern, secretary. The 
official address of the Washington Wool 
Growers is East Cherry Lane, Ellens- 
burg, Washington. 

I might add that I’ve certainly en- 
joyed writing these articles and being 
president of the association this past 
year and a half. From now on you'll 
be hearing from Corwin King. 


See you in Yakima June 27th and 28th. 


—Philip B. Kern 
February 23, 1955 
(Continued on page 44.) 
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WHEN !S A LAMB LIKE A “WHITE ELEPHANT’? 


... when the selling price won’t 
return to you the cost of produc- 
tion. Declining demand and falling 
markets have been known to turn a 
lot of lambs into “‘white elephants.” 

It is our job to provide the best 
market we can for this lamb on the 
hoof. This helps to assure fair returns 
to livestock producers and a steady, 
dependable supply of lamb to 
consumers. 

Getting consumers to want more 
lamb is our common interest. 


And that’s an important objec- 
tive of Swift & Company especially 
during 1955, our Centennial year. 
We’re putting the biggest promo- 
tion in our history behind the zdea 
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of getting more people to want 
more lamb. 

During our Centennial, we’re 
sending out stage shows, movies, 
and a wide variety of special pro- 
motions to get people to buy lamb. 
We’re putting on meat Cooking 
Schools throughout the country, 
throughout the year. We'll be sell- 
ing meat—your lambs and cattle 
and hogs. 

You'll see plenty of evidence of 
this in your home territory. (Maybe 
your family will want to buy more!) 
Most important, you'll benefit from 
this stepped up lamb selling program. 

This extra sales drive is just plain 
good business—for us and for you. 


We can’t think of a better way to 
celebrate an anniversary. We hope 
this will be a good year for all of us. 


Agricultural Research Department 
Swirt & Company ¢ Union Stock Yarps e CuHicago. 


Swilt 





CENTENNIAL 





Just 100 years ago G. F. Swift bought a heifer, dressed it 
and sold the meat—starting the business that is now Swift 
& Company. 1955, our Centennial year, symbolizes the 
progress and experience of a century of operation. More 
important, it emphasizes how Swift is looking ahead to 
serve farmers and ranchers even better during the second 
hundred years. 
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MORE EWES IN ‘55? 


Slight Drop in 1955 
Sheep Inventory 


TOCK sheep numbers on farms and 
ranches January 1, 1955 totaled 

26,979,000 head. This number was less 
than one percent below the total for a 
year ago and compares with a three 
percent decline in sheep numbers dur- 
ing 1953. 

The current year’s inventory is about 
three percent above the postwar low 
of 26,182,000 head on January 1, 1950. 
It is, however, 45 percent below the 
all-time high of 49,346,000 head on 
January 1, 1942. 

Breeding ewe numbers at the begin- 
ning of 1955 were about one percent 
under the 1954 estimate, but the sig- 
nificant point is that nine percent more 
were ewe lambs held from last year’s 
crop. “This increase,” says the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, “could 
point to an upturn in breeding ewes 
in 1955.” 

Sheep and lambs on feed as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1955 were estimated at 3,952,000 
head or four percent below a year ago. 

Including the lambs on feed, the total 
of all sheep and lambs at the beginning 
of this year amounted to 30,931,000 
head. The number was one percent be- 
low the 1954 total of 31,218,000 head. 

Wether and ram lamb numbers were 
down 15 percent; ewes one year old 
and over, down one percent; rams one 
year old and over, down one percent; 
wethers one year old and over, down 
22 percent. 

As shown on the table, stock sheep 
numbers in the Western States were 
down about one percent while farm 
flock or native sheep States had a one 
percent increase. 





South Dakota was the only State in- 
cluded in the western area with an in- 
crease in stock sheep. Such increase is 
estimated at 12 percent. The upswing 
of course may be in the eastern farm 
flock section of the State. For Califor- 
nia, Montana and Texas no change in 
numbers is indicated. 


Due to the drought, the Texas sheep 
population is at its lowest point since 
1928 but it is encouraging to note that 
there has been no further decline this 
year. In the other Western States, the 
decreases range from one percent in 
Idaho to six percent in Arizona. 


The total value of stock sheep and 
lambs on farms and ranches at the be- 
ginning of this vear was $402,000,000. 
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It is seven percent above a year earlier 
but 16 percent below the average value 
for the 1944-53 period. The average 
value per head of stock sheep and lambs 
on January 1, 1955 was $14.90 com- 
pared with $13.90 a year earlier and 
$15.90 for the ten-year average. 


LIVESTOCK SUMMARIES 


Livestock and poultry on farms and 
lambs showed a net increase of three 
percent during 1954. The total for 
January 1, 1955 was seven percent be- 
low the peak of January 1, 1944. The 
aggregate increase this past year re- 
sulted from a substantial increase in 
hog numbers and a small increase in 
cattle, chickens and turkeys. Sheep 
and lambs, horses and mules were 
down from a year ago, according to the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 


By combining the species on the basis 
of their economic importance it is re- 
vealed that livestock numbers increased 
three percent and poultry one percent. 
Meat animals (cattle, hogs and sheep) 
were up almost three percent while 
work stock was down nine percent. 
Milk cattle (milk cows, heifers and 
calves) showed a decrease of one per- 
cent. 


Cattle: The number of all cattle and 
calves on farms and ranches, January 
1, 1955, is estimated at 95,433,000 head. 
This is about one percent or 646,000 


head above the previous record estab- 
lished last year, and 15 percent above 
the 10-year (1944-53) average of 
82,917,000 head. Cattle numbers have 
risen for six consecutive years and are 
24 percent, or 18,603,000 head above the 
76,830,000 head on January 1, 1949 
when the present upturn started. Cat- 
tle on feed January 1, 1955, included 
in the estimates, were 5,816,000 head, 
an increase of eight percent or 422,000 
head over the 5,394,000 head on feed a 
year ago, and slightly below the 5,838,- 
000 head on feed January 1, 1953. 


Hogs: Hogs on farms January l, 
1955 are estimated at 55,002,000 head. 
This is 13 percent or 6,442,000 head 
above the 48,560,000 a year ago, but 10 
percent smaller than the 1944-53 aver- 
age. Hog numbers were higher in all 
regions, with the greatest increase in 
the North Central, South Central, and 
Western regions. In the North Central 
(corn belt), which has 75 percent of 
all the hogs, the numbers were up 14 
percent. 


Chickens: Chickens on farms, ex- 
cluding commercial broilers, totaled 
447,310,000, one percent more than a 
year earlier, but six percent less than 
the 1944-53 average. 


Turkeys: Farm holdings of turkeys, 
excluding turkey fryers, on January 1, 
1955 totaled 5.4 million, three percent 
more than a year earlier, but six per- 
cent less than average. 


1955 SHEEP NUMBERS 
(Thousands—Add 000) 





Stock Sheep and Lambs 


Sheep and Lambs 
































on Feed 
1955 

Average | Percent 

1944-53 1954 Number | of 1954 1954 1955 
Arizona 458 433 406 94 40 55 
California 1,908 1,769 1,769 100 265 312 
Colorado 1,365 £22) 1,160 95 505 542 
Idaho 1,130 1,020 1,010 99 90 95 
Montana 2,056 1,606 1,606 100 143 135 
Nevada 499 466 443 95 12 11 
New Mexico 1,499 1,242 1,208 97 52 63 
Oregon 794 696 668 96 21 21 
South Dakota 1,067 953 1,066 112 196 188 
Texas 7,551 5,191 5,191 100 140 140 
Utah 1,477 1,383 1,314 95 105 98 
Washington 342 295 283 96 34 32 
Wyoming 2,316 2,061 1,999 97 122 133 
Total, 13 Western 
Sheep States 22,462 18,336 18,123 98.8 1,725 1,825 
Total, 35 Native 
Sheep States 9,220 8,765 8,856 101 2,392 2.127 
U.S. Total 31,682 27,101 26,979 99.5 4,117 3,952 
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G. F. SWIFT 
He founded Swift and Company. 


664‘'O west, young man, and grow up 
with the country.” 


In 1855 Horace Greeley so advised 
pioneering young men. At that time 
the West and Midwest were already 
the home for thousands of pioneers 
with a “hankering” for better land. 


Among the folks who talked about 
going West was a young fellow by the 
name of Gustavus Franklin Swift. He 
was 16 years old in 1855 and just start- 
ing a business in Massachusetts. With 
$20 borrowed from his father he bought 
a heifer, dressed it, and sold the beef 
to folks in the neighborhood. That 
marked the beginning of a business 
which this year marks its centennial— 
100 years in the livestock-meat indus- 
try. 


In 1869, fourteen years after his 
start, Swift was buying livestock and 
selling meat throughout Massachusetts. 
He moved to Clinton and then to Lan- 
caster, 40 miles west of Boston, so that 
he could be closer to the livestock sup- 
ply. In each town Swift opened a meat 
market. In 1872 another market shop 
was opened in Freetown. Wagons sell- 
ing Swift dressed meats operated from 
each market. That same year he went 
to the large stockyards in Albany and 
then to Buffalo, New York to buy cattle. 


By 1872, Chicago was also developing 
into an important livestock market. 
Swift believed that, as the railroad cen- 
ter of the country, Chicago was destined 
to become the Nation’s largest livestock 
market. With that in mind, in 1875, 
Swift moved his cattle buying opera- 
tions to Chicago. 


Soon after, he conceived the idea of 
shipping fresh beef east instead of live 
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100 Years Ago 








YOUNG G. F. SWIFT 
BORROWED $20 


cattle. It would be more economical 
that way. He would buy livestock, dress 
them in plants close to the supply, then 
ship the fresh meat east. Without re- 
frigeration, meat could be shipped only 
in the winter months. With such a 
limitation, even if a demand for “west- 
ern dressed beef” were established, it 
couldn’t be supplied the year round. 
“Icebox on wheels” would be the an- 
swer. But there was one difficulty. No- 
one had yet put a practical refrigerator 
car into large scale use. 


Several men had developed refrigera- 
tor cars, but many had serious faults. 
This is where Swift came in. He used 
the best ideas, raised the money, and 
built ten cars that were the forerun- 
ners of today’s refrigerator car. Soon 





NEW OFFICERS NAMED 
BY SWIFT & COMPANY 


Five changes in Swift & Com- 
pany’s top management staff were 
announced on January 27 by the 
board of directors as the com- 
pany began its Centennial year. 


® Harold H. Swift, who has 
served as chairman of the board 
since 1948, was elected honorary 
chairman, and will continue as 
director and consultant to the 
board. 


® John Holmes, president since 
1937, became board chairman, the 
chief executive officer of the com- 
pany. 


® Porter M. Jarvis, executive 
vice president since 1950, was 
elected president. 


© Two new vice presidents were 
elected by the directors. E. D. 
Fletchall will assist President Jar- 
vis in the management of the com- 
pany’s meat packing plants, and 
Robert W. Reneker will direct 
activities in agricultural research, 
industrial relations and _ public 
relations, and also assist the pres- 
ident. 











refrigerator cars were running on all 
railroads going east, bringing western 
dressed beef to eastern dinner tables. 


The development of the refrigerator 
car enabled Swift to process meat far- 
ther and farther west. After success- 
fully shipping dressed beef from Chi- 
cago, plants were established in Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, and later at East St. 
Louis and Fort Worth. Today, 100 years 
after G. F. Swift’s start in Massachu- 
setts, the company buys livestock and 
other agricultural products throughout 
the Nation and distributes products 
from coast to coast. 


The livestock-meat industry has 
grown rapidly during the past century. 
Our population has also grown and 
people have concentrated in the cities. 
One hundred years ago, about 60 per- 
cent of the American people worked on 
farms. Today only one out of 30 Amer- 
icans is required to produce our food. 
The story of how food is produced, 
processed, and distributed to America’s 
millions could very well be called “the 
miracle of feeding America.” 


Many pioneering men and industries 
have contributed to that miracle. The 
development of farm equipment and 
the hard work of farmers and ranch- 
ers are part of it. Research in the 
breeding and feeding of livestock, im- 
proved crops, and research on food 
products have been very important. 


For many years our researchers have 
been studying nutrition and all its as- 
pects—better health, better products, 
and better packaging of food. New and 
better ways of handling meat—and new 
products, like canned meats for babies 
have been developed. More advertising 
and meat promotion is helping create a 
greater demand for meat. 


Many farms and ranches in the West 
and Midwest were homesteaded by men 
who heeded the words “Go west young 
man and grow up with the crountry.” 
G. F. Swift also followed that advice— 
and because he did, the business he 
started 100 years ago now provides a 
daily market for many products of 
agriculture—distributing the products 
throughout this country and abroad. 


—Agricultural Research Department 
Swift and Company 
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Report: FEBRUARY LAMB MARKET 





EWER slaughter lamb offerings in 
February pushed prices steadily up 

during the month. Prices held firm 
throughout the entire period, reaching 
1955 highs in fourth week selling. 

Lambs under 100-pounds were in best 
demand, with offerings over that weight 
often discounted somewhat compared 
with the lighterweights of the same 
grade. 

A few spring lambs arrived at Kansas 
City and sold at a moderate premium 
above old crop offerings (about $22). 

Choice and prime slaughter lambs 
offerings sold in a February price range 
of from $20.25 to $23, the latter price 
being paid on the 24th of the month in 
Chicago. This price was a 1955 high 
for such offerings. Bulk of the sales for 
choice and prime lambs were made in a 
$21.50 to $21.75 price range. 

Slaughter lambs graded good and 
choice sold from $18 to $22.50 during 
the month. The top price was paid late 
in the month at Omaha, while the low 
price was reached in early-month’s sell- 
ing at Fort Worth. 

Bulk of good and choice offerings sold 
from $19.50 to $21.25. 

Prices paid for dressed carcasses in 
New York were slightly lower in Feb- 
ruary than in January, even though live- 
weight prices increased. 

February’s relationship between live 
and dressed prices seemed to be closer 
to a two to one ration than in January. 
(That is, the carcass price was two times 
as much as the liveweight price, instead 
of being higher.) 

Choice and prime dressed carcasses 
sold mostly from $40 to $44 in New 
York during the month. A high of $45 
was reached in some transactions. 

Good and choice dressed New York 
carcasses reached a top of $43, while 
most selling was done in a $38 to $42 
price range. 

Prices paid for slaughter ewes also 
increased considerably during the month 
of February. Strong prices were paid 
at month’s end. 

Good and choice slaughter ewe offer- 
ings sold from $6 to $9.25. The high 
price was paid in Chicago. Bulk of sales 
for this class of ewe were made from $7 
to $8.50. 

Cull and utility offerings sold between 
$4 and $8. Bulk of sales were between 
$5.50 and $7.50, and the top price was 
paid at Denver. 

Moderate supplies of good and choice 
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1955 Prices Reach 
Top Late in Month 


February feeder lambs sold mostly from 
$18 to $20, with a price range of from 
$15.50 to $21.50. 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 


TEXAS 

Several thousand wooled feeder lambs 
were contracted in the Edwards Plateau 
area for immediate delivery at $20. 

Earlier in February, 5,000 feeder 
lambs, one-third ewes, were contracted 
in the Rio Grande Plains at $18 for April 
1 delivery, to be shorn March 15th. 


COLORADO 

Choice and prime 100- to 105-pound 
fed wooled lambs sold in northern Col- 
orado in February country sales from 
$21.25 to $21.50, delivered to Denver. 
Choice and prime clipped lambs sold at 
$20.50, also delivered to Denver. 

In third week selling, over 2,000 fed 
lambs with number two pelts, scaling 
between 105 and 110 pounds, sold in the 
Arkansas Valley of Colorado at $19. A 
couple loads of around 90-pound Kansas 
fed wooled lambs brought $21. 

Three loads of weighty fed lambs scal- 
ing above 115 pounds were reported sold 
in early February northern Colorado 
transactions at $18.50 to $19.50 on west 
coast account. 


WASHINGTON 

Lambing in south-central Washington 
is almost completed. Favorable condi- 
tions existed during most lambing, and 
crop percentages have been normal to 


slightly above. However, some growers 
report young lambs at birth slightly un- 
der weights of a year ago, probably 
because feeding of ewes was started 
about a month later than a year ago. 
Lambing is now spreading northward. 

No offers to contract spring lambs 
have been reported yet, and movement 
of fed lambs from lots in late February 
was of small volume. 

Most February sales of from 105- to 
110-pound fed clipped lambs with num- 
ber one pelts were at $20, f.o.b. feedlot, 
with a four percent shrink. Some late 
month sales were made on the same basis 
at $20.25 and $20.50. 

Small offerings of good to choice up 
to around 115-pound wooled lambs sold 
at $19.50, with an end of fall clips and 
number one pelts at $18.50 and $19; 
some of those f.o.b. lot, some f.o.b. but 
weighed after hauls of 100 and 150 miles. 


CALIFORNIA 


Imperial Valley slaughter lambs sold 
mostly steady during February. Good 
and choice shorn slaughter lamb offerings 
with number one pelts sold from alfalfa 
pastures at mostly $20, but a few loads 
of closely sorted lambs were reported up 
to $20.50. 

Supplemental feeding of both sheep 
and cattle continued fairly heavy during 
the month in an effort to keep livestock 
in good condition. 


INTERMOUNTAIN AREA 


In Utah and Idaho fed wooled slaugh- 
ter lambs brought from $19 to $20.50, 
the latter price for mostly choice under 
105-pounds, and 110- to 115-pound lambs 
brought $19 to $19.50, mostly on west 
coast accounts. 

Volume of slaughter lambs selling in 
the country continued to decline in Utah 
and Idaho as sales were on a clean-up 
basis. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 











VEE, GL Co I a hoe See Me Neen OSB SORE RAN oe Feb. 19, 1955 Feb. 20, 1954 
Slaughter at Major Centers ................2..-.------.----00-- 248,480 254,926 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 

| 2 |, ce ee ee aD $22.05 $21.88 

rr $21.12 20.58 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

vee, Ge peunts...................................... 42.80 45.80 
eG FERRE A Sov Ow 41.10 45.00 
i bee etateahndineebabaiaie 39.70 40.60 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—January 
1955 1954 

ENE en ee re eR ee A nO a 1,521,000 1,541,000 
0) eee ree ee eee ee ee A I 563,000 546,000 
RN aE an a I 5,519,000 4,712,000 
CC UI PIG cco le pa 1,223,000 1,243,000 
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A few thousand Utah shearing lambs 
were reported contracted early in Feb- 
ruary from $18.50 to $19. 


High winds and drifting snows in 
winter range areas of Wyoming made 
it difficult to haul feed to sheep. (See 
story on page 44.) 


MONTANA 


All livestock in Montana are in good 
condition with heavy lamb and calf crops 
in prospect. 


Country lamb trading in Montana was 
moderately active in February with 
prices strong. Wooled slaughter lambs 
at country points sold for immediate de- 
livery at around $20 in late February 
sales and from $19.50 to $19.75 earlier 
in the month. Sales were generally with 
a four percent shrink; a few carloads 
shrunk up to six percent at $20.25. 


A few loads of whitefaced ewe lambs 
went for immediate delivery at $21 to 
$22 per hundred weight; some blackfaced 
ewe lambs held upward to $25 for spring 
delivery. 

Around a 650 head string of mixed 
fat and feeder lambs weighing near 92- 
pounds after a four percent shrink sold 
in the wool in the Billings area at $20.50. 
Around 450 head of shorn slaughter 
lambs with number one pelts weighing 
near 97 pounds, after four percent 
shrink, sold at $19. 


FEEDING BULLETIN AVAILABLE 


The contribution of research to prac- 
tical livestock and poultry feeding is 
the theme of the 1955 edition of “Feed- 
ing Practices,” an annual bulletin pub- 
lished by the Educational Service of 
the National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation. 

The worth-while feeding bulletin 
seeks to encourage the practical use of 
experimental results and is dedicated 
to research workers whose vision and 
diligence have lighted the pathway to 
modern feeding. 

That productive knowledge, the 
foundation of agriculture is born of 
research is clearly brought out in the 
bulletin. Armed with new facts and 
proven ideas, the livestock and poul- 
try feeder can now achieve production 
far beyond expectations of yesteryear. 

Readers of the NATIONAL WOOL GROW- 
ER may obtain free copies of the bulletin 
from cotton oil mills or by ordering direct 
from the Educational Service, 618 Wilson 
Building, Dallas, Texas. 
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LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 


"TIS TIME TO SERVE LAMB FOR 
ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Menu 


Broiled Lamb Loin Chops 
New Potatoes Minted Carrots 
Molded Perfection Salad 
Shamrock Parsley Biscuits 
Butter or Margarine 
Lime Chiffon Pie 
Beverage 


BROILED LAMB LOIN CHOPS 


6 lamb loin chops, cut 1 to 2 inches 
thick. Salt. Pepper. 





Set regulator to broil. Place chops 
on broiler rack. Insert broiler pan and 
rack so the top of l-inch chops is 2 
inches from the heat and 2-inch chops 
is 3 inches from the heat. When one 
side is browned, season, turn and finish 
cooking on the second side. Season. 
Chops cut 1 inch thick require 10 to 12 
minutes. Chops cut 2 inches thick re- 
quire 20 to 22 minutes. 6 servings. 


Add a “touch of the green” to your 
menu with a green pepper “shamrock” 
garnish. For another bit of Irish, add 
a tablespoon of chopped parsley to the 
biscuits and cut them with a shamrock 
cooky cutter. 


(Department of Home Economics, NATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD.) 
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— Wool Growers’ Lamb Pro- 
motion venture has added new accom- 
plishments to its growing list. Of na- 
tional importance and scope are recently 
announced food spreads in top, heavily 
circulated magazines. 

During the coming year look for these! 

A big color spread devoted entirely to 
lamb in the largest homemakers’ maga- 
zine of them all, Better Homes and 
Gardens. Myrna Johnston, Foods and 
Equipment editor, tells us her lamb pic- 
tures in color are ready to go. “Tell us 
the type recipes and buying helps we 
could offer our Better Homes and Garden 
readers .. . it’s good news to know that 
your office will be available for counsel 
on lamb promotion and research.” 

Western Family, printed in Holly- 
wood, has plans too. Web Jones, editor 
of this well read homemakers’ publica- 
tion, requests a lamb feature for his 
more than a million readers. 

Sunset Magazine, rapidly becoming 
one of the nation’s leaders in the home 
field, and topping all others on the Pa- 
cific Coast, has a lamb feature in the 
works—a plug for lamb that should boost 
sales. 

Everywoman’s Magazine, published in 
New York in several editions for differ- 
ent areas, shows lamb in bright colors 
in this month’s issue. Aubrey Baratz at 
Everywoman’s will provide a hundred 
copies for distribution. Send us your 
requests if you’d like a copy for ideas. 
The book, by the way, has more than a 
million readers! 

Don’t pass up these: Super spreads 
on lamb in Farm Journal and Ladies 
Home Journal. Lamb will enjoy space 
in these two giants worth a sizable for- 
tune. 

Follow Kraft Cheese ads originating 
in Chicago, pegged for the big mag- 
azines in ’55. You'll note lamb and 


Kraft cheese in the spotlight. Respon- 
sible for these: Miss Dorothy Holland, 
former Meat Board regular, now at 


Krafts. “We’re always happy to cooper- 
ate with you folks and we are personally 
sold on lamb,” says Miss Holland. 

“Send us more material on lamb and 
thank you for your splendid cooperation,” 
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Promo tion and Research 
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Lamb Dishes 


are the kind works of Katherine Kitchen, 
Home Economics director of McClatchy 
Newspapers and Radio. McClatchy pub- 
lish the “Bee” papers throughout Cal- 
ifornia and are presently giving their 
very useful help in promoting Imperial 
Valley lamb. 

“Almost three times as much money 
will be spent on lamb advertising as com- 
pared to Swift’s expenditures last year,” 
advises Garland Russell, general man- 
ager of Swift’s Lamb and Veal division. 

New point of sale material, plus help 
from Marie Gifford’s consumer research 
service department are but a few of the 
promotion undertakings at Armour and 
Co.’s Chicago office. 

On the State level: Lamb promotion 
in California is under way with a follow- 
up slated for Texas in April. Hope in 
California: to market the State’s largest 
crop of fed lambs locally. In Texas: to 
get folks in Dallas, Houston and Ft. 
Worth acquainted with a product notably 
missing from their menus—Lamb! 

—Cy Cress 
NWGA Lamb Promotion Director 


Imperial Valley Campaign 


ROGRESSIVE lamb feeders in the 
Imperial Valley—soon to hit the 

markets in Southern California with 
250,000 carcasses—are currently “soft- 
ening up” the Southland consumer with 
an “Eat More Lamb” campaign which 
will run through March 28. 

The feeders’ public relations director, 
Gale Smith, has conducted a slam-bang 
publicity program which ranges from 
filmed TV commercials to a “Little Bo 
Peep” contest. Packers already report 
heavier retail sales as a result of the 
campaign. 

The feeders’ advertising, urging 
housewives to buy and prepare many 
unfamiliar cuts of lamb, includes: 

Twenty-three weekly TV spots on 
four L. A. television stations; a heavy 
radio schedule of 80 spots weekly on 
L. A. stations; an ad schedule in L. A. 
and suburban newspapers; newspaper 
publicity in both the general news sec- 


tions and home economics sections of 
the papers; recipe giveaways and 
point-of-sale material; and the use of 
“Miss Bo Peep” in a series of public 
appearances. 

Banners in meat outlets in 39 chains 
of markets and independent retailers 
will carry the legend, “What About 
Lamb?” and the feeders have set the 
general theme of their promotion to 
concentrate on what they call the “Four 
D’s of Lamb”—its deliciousness, its di- 
gestibility, its dynamic energy and its 
diet-perfect qualities. 

A consumer contest was launched 
the week of February 21 to tie the “Miss 





“Miss Bo Peep’ — petite Helen Ford, 18—was re- 
cently selected from 45 Southern California con- 
testants to represent the Imperial Valley Lamb 
Feeders in a promotion aimed at acquainting 
housewives with the deliciousness of lamb. She 
will make a series of public appearances in Los 
Angeles for the lamb feeders through March, and 
will leave in mid-April for a tour of U. S. Army 
camps in Japan. 


Bo Peep” program into all the giant 
supermarkets and independent meat 
outlets in the Southland. It will offer 
an impressive list of prizes to those 
persons who write the cleverest fourth 
line to a limerick which reads: 
“Like Miss Bo Peep, so tender 
sweet, 
“Lamb is Delicious, a Glorified Treat, 
“For a more slender you, for energy 
too, 


and 


” 


Prizes range from a first prize af a 
round trip for two to Miami Beach via 
Trans Continental Airlines, to O’Keefe 
and Merritt gas ranges, Big Boy Bar- 
beques, Helbros Wrist Watches, Carv- 
Ease Carving Trays, Mustang Kamp 
Kits, and Imperial Valley Lambs, cut 
and wrapped for freezing. 

Distribution of contest materials is 
being made through local meat pack- 
ers. 

—Special Release to 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
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U. S$. OLYMPIC TEAM TO WEAR WOOL GARMENTS; 
BIG SPRING ADVERTISING PROGRAM UNDERWAY 


As a result of arrangements worked 
out by the Men’s Wear Promotion De- 
partment of The Bureau with the United 
States Olympic Committee, wool garments 
exclusively will be worn by the 450 to 500 
men and women members of the team 
representing the United States in the 
Olympic Games in November and Decem- 
ber, 1956, at Melbourne, Australia 

Only exceptions will be garments such 
as underwear or items of competitive uni- 
forms such as running pants where cotton 
is demanded 

Arrangements made with the Olympic 
Committee excludes from the picture 
synthetic and mixed fabrics which had 
made a strong bid for use. 


Miss Wool of Texas, Sarah Belcia of San 
Antonio, visited New York from January 
24 to 29. She made many public appear- 
ances and a great deal of valuable pub- 
licity was given her visit. 

Publicity coverage in the New York press 
was excellent. Five television appearances 
and three radio interviews were arranged 
She was a special guest on the nationwide 
NBC TV show, Steve Allen’s “Tonight.” 

Guy Lombardo introduced Miss Wool 
on his television program and dedicated 
the song ‘Deep in the Heart of Texas” to 
her. She was also the special guest at a 
luncheon given by the New York Adver- 
tising Club 


Six all-wool men’s suits, made in New 
Zealand in the late nineteenth century, 
and which have lain untouched in boxes 
n the sub-Antarctic for 50 years, have 
been brought back from the unused ship- 
wrecked mariners’ depot on the Snares 
slands 

Dr. R. A. Falla, director of the Dominion 
Museum, Wellington, New Zealand, 
brought the suits back after a visit to the 
slands, which lie to the south of New 
Zealand 

They were part of a cache of clothing, 
tools; and equipment, placed on the 
Snares Islands and other outlying islands 

the days when the main sailing ship 
route from Australia to the United King- 
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dom lay in the sub-Antarctic area and 
wrecks were not infrequent. 


“There’s a new yardstick for suits— 
they've gone romantic in Beau Blues, the 
gentler suit at its softest in pure wool.” 

This is the message being carried this 
month in a full-color double-page adver- 
tisement in Harper’s Bazaar, Vogue and 
the New Yorker. The ad is attractively 
laid out using four colorful photographs 
displaying the beauty of wool suits. 

Supporting the campaign is a promo- 
tional package prepared by The Wool 
Bureau. The package contains sales aids 
and sales training aids, plus a list of other 
available aids to help retail merchants sell 
Beau Blue woolens for spring. 








—Wool Bureau Photo 


Wool’s versatility was recently dramatized by The 
Wool Burecu for the audience of the New York 
Junior League’s Mardi Gras Ball and for the tele- 
vision audience over WCBS-TV. Robert Salant, of 
Salant & Salant, Inc., left, and Emmet Whitlock, of 
Farr & Co., portrayed the “Arab who wears wool 
to keep cool” and the “Indian who wears wool 
to keep warm” in the Bureau’s skit. Mr. Salant’s 
costume is an authentic. Arabian burnoose. 


Sales training materials in the package 
include an educational brochure, “Bright- 
est Dollars Buy Butterfly Wools.” 


The entire combined budget of Wool, 
Inc., (the Boston Wool Trade and The 
Wool Bureau) is being used for consumer 
advertising. 


Costs of such advertising may be of 
interest: A two-page four (full) color 
spread in Vogue costs $9000; in New 
Yorker $7,200; in Newsweek $13,000; in 
Time $24,000; in Harper’s Bazaar $9,000; 
in Esquire $14,000. These figures are for 
space only and do not include the cost of 
producing the advertisements. 


All advertising space costs are based 
on circulation. In comparison with the 
magazines on the wool schedule, a two- 
page four-color spread in Life costs 
$58,000; in the Saturday Evening Post 
$45,000; in Ladies Home Journal $37,000. 

The Bureau hopes that some of the 
larger publications can be added to the 
advertising schedule as the campaign ex- 
pands. Meanwhile, the magazines now 
being used have been chosen on the basis 
of reaching as many as possible of the 
best prospects for woolen and worsted end 
products as regularly as possible, within 
the limitations of the budget. 


First prize in the annual window dis- 
play contest, held as part of the eighth 
annual “Make It Yourself With Wool’ 
home sewing contest, was won by the A. W. 
Lucas Company of Bismarck, North Da- 
kota 


The Wool Bureau sponsors the contest 
in cooperation with the Women’s Auxil- 
iary of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. First prize is a $100 U. S. Savings 
Bond 


The winning display featured bolts of 
wool fabrics surrounding a model at a 
sewing machine, with the theme, “Make 
It Yourself With Wool.” 


City of Paris, San Francisco, was 
awarded the second prize of a $75 Savings 
Bond. The third prize, a $50 Savings 
Bond, was won by Fligelman’s of Helena, 
Montana 


Honorable mention awards of $25 Sav- 
ings Bonds were awarded to Falk’s Idaho 
Department Store, Boise; J. V. Smith & 
Son, Greeley, Colorado, and J. C. Penney 
Company, Fort Morgan, Colorado. 


A feature of this year’s display contest 
was a special competition for F. W. Wool- 
worth stores in the 14 Western States. 
The Denver store entry by George R. 
Frances, display manager and the Salt 
Lake City store display entered by Don 
McDermond and J. M. Nelson tied for first 
place. Stores in Colorado Springs and 
Everett, Washington received honorable 
mention 
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TEXAS 


Texas was probably the liveliest spot 
in wool transactions during the month. 
Some contracting of 1955 wool was re- 
ported and also numerous sales of 1954 
wools. About 35 thousand fleeces of 12- 
and eight-months’ wools were contracted 
for future delivery at prices around 55 
cents f.o.b. shipping point. 

Over 35 thousand pounds of eight- 
months’ wool was purchased at Del Rio 
during the second week at 54 cents a 
grease pound; the estimated clean price 
was $1.35. From 40 to 54 cents was paid 
for 125 thousand pounds of eight-months’ 
wool at Uvalde. 

The following sales of 12-months’ wools 
were reported: 30 thousand pounds at 56 
cents, or $1.50 to $1.51 clean; 35 thou- 
sand pounds at $1.51 clean; 100 thousand 
pounds at $1.60 on basis of the core test. 
Late in the month 12-months’ wool sold 
at prices ranging from $1.60 to $1.70 
clean. 

Estimates of the 1954 wool remaining 
at Texas around February 22 were: 
8,875,000 pounds of 12-months; 577,000 
pounds of eight-months and 4,351,000 
pounds of fall wool. Most of these wools 
were slated for the 1954 loan program, 
it is said. 


ARIZONA 


Shearing in Arizona is reported as 
having been delayed on account of very 
cold weather. However, around seven 
thousand fleeces of three-eighths and 
one-half blood wool were contracted late 
in the month at 55 cents a pound. The 
wool is to be weighed after April 1 and 
final settlement taken after that date. 


CALIFORNIA 


Some eight to ten thousand fleeces of 
eight-months’ wool are reported by the 
California Livestock News as contracted 
in Yolo and Solano counties the first 
three weeks of February. 


Herman & Todresic, H. I. Haber and 
the new firm of Jones, Mahoney and 
Burke, it is said, were paying 51 cents 
and higher on the clips with delivery to 
be made after April 1 to make the wools 
eligible for the incentive payment. 


Late in the month a few contracts in 
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Slow Month, Prices Firm; 
Some Shearing Begins 


the Sacramento Valley had been made on 
12-months’ wool at 60 cents per pound, 
grease basis. 


IDAHO 


Shearing started during the month 
but no contracts were made. 


NEVADA 


A few West Coast wool buyers were 
in the Reno area in January but appar- 
ently no offers were made to buy any 
wool. 


NEW MEXICO 


Most of the activity in New Mexico 
was in lamb’s wool at Roswell. Fine and 
half blood wool was sold at an estimated 
$1.22, clean landed, while medium lamb’s 
wool brought $1.12 delivered in the East. 


Another source says there was con- 
tinued buying of lamb’s wool throughout 
the month at 52 cents at shipping point. 


OREGON 


Up to the middle of the month there 
had been no contracting or consigning 
of 1955 wools reported. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Our South Dakota reporter says that 
due to cold weather and snows, there has 
been practically no shearing in the east- 
ern part of the State except an occasional 
lot of feeder lambs. “The bulk of this 
wool is either being held on the farm or 
ranch, or it is being shipped on consign- 
ment as growers want to be certain that 
they are eligible to receive the incentive 
payment. Many will undoubtedly reach 
a decision after April lst when the new 
program begins. 


“Some preshearing loans are being 
made in the range sections at $1.00 per 
head. This seems to be the general ad- 
vance by western warehouses and co-ops, 
as they are proceeding slowly until more 
is known about price levels that may be 
in store for us when shearing gets into 
full swing. The question of assignments 
of wool incentive payments has also been 
a factor in reducing preshearing loans 
from the $2.00 figure that was available 
until the assignment question became 
an issue.” 


WASHINGTON 
Around 115 thousand to 120 thousand 


pounds of 1954 Washington lamb’s wool 
in storage at Portland was sold at 50 
cents a pound, grease basis. 


WYOMING 


Seven thousand fleeces shorn from 
lambs in feed lots at Worland were re- 
ported sold at 52 cents a pound. The 
bulk of this wool was fine. Four clips 
of about 16 thousand fleeces of the 1955 
clip were contracted at 42 cents f.o.b. 
Casper. 


CCC SALES 


The Commodity Stabilization Service 
hit a peak with total sales from February 
7 to 11 amounting to 310,414 pounds. 
All sales were from the 1952 and 1953 
wools. 

Total sales of CCC wools from June 
through December, 1954 amounted to 
10,310,170 pounds. As of December 31, 
1954 CCC holdings were reported as 
approximately 110 million pounds. It is 
estimated that from 35 to 50 million 
pounds may be added to this stockpile 
under the 1954 support program on 
loans maturing after April 30, 1955. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MARKETS 


In general the Boston market was slow 
during the month but with prices re- 
maining firm. Foreign markets continued 
active with prices maintaining firm 
levels. Prices both here and abroad, 
however, were lower than a year earlier. 

The price firmness in wool markets 
withstood two events that some observ- 
ers indicated might have adverse influ- 
ences on the wool market. First, when 
one of the reasons given for the Soviet 
officer turnover was that too much em- 
phasis had been placed on production of 
consumer goods instead of heavy indus- 
try goods, this was made the basis for a 
forecast that probably Russia’s purchases 
of wool would be reduced. Second, when 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
reported H. R. 1, calling for the extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act, future 
market fluctuations were interpreted as 
being the result of that action. While 
smaller Russian purchases could undoubt- 
edly have an adverse effect on world wool 
markets and any reduction in the wool 
tariff could be most harmful to the do- 
mestic market, neither threat caused any 
heavy sales price slides. This probably 
may be taken as indicative of inherent 
strength of the market. 


First Wool Labeling 
Act Fine Imposed 


OR the first time in its history a fine 
has been imposed as a penalty for 
violation of the Wool Products Labeling 
Act. On February 2, 1955, a $5,000 joint 
fine was levied against Broadmore 
Fashions, Inc., and its president, Ber- 
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nard Drobes by Federal Judge Irving 
R. Kaufman. Mr. Drobes was also 
placed on probation for a year. 


The defendants had _ previously 
pleaded guilty to a charge that the 
company had affixed labels to coats 
representing that they were made of 
100 percent cashmere when such was 
not the case. The press report further 
states that the firm advertised the 
coats at $39.75 when the minimum mar- 
ket price was $60. 


The court case was an outgrowth of 
an investigation and complaint by the 
Federal Trade Commission which han- 
dles the enforcement of the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act. 


Judge Kaufman, according to the 
Daily News Record, characterized the 
mislabeling as a serious offense and 
asserted that had this not been the first 
criminal prosecution under the act, he 
would have imposed a jail sentence. 


“55 Wool Production 
May be Same as ‘54 


ter USDA says wool production in 
this country in 1955 is not likely to 
be much different from 1954. With about 
the same number of stock sheep on farms 
and ranches at the beginning of the year, 
shorn wool production is likely to be 
about the same as or even a little larger 
than in 1954 if the trend toward a heavy- 
ier fleece weight continues. 

Sheep and lamb slaughter is expected 
to be down this year and if the average 
weight of wool per pelt is about the same 
as last year, pulled wool production 
would be a little lower. 


AVERAGE JANUARY PRICES 


The average price received by farmers 
in January, 1955 was 50 cents a grease 
pound. This was six percent lower than 
January 1954. 

World consumption of wool during the 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
Week Ending February 25, 1955 


CLEAN BASIS 
PRICES (4) 


Yo 


GRADED TERRITORY 


Fine: 
Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple...$1.55—1.60 


*Av. & Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.50—1.55 (1.58) 55 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth.. 1.40—1.45 (1.44) 56 
One-half Blood: 
Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.40—1.50 (1.48) 51 
*Av. to Gd. Fr. Comb...... 1.85—1.40 (1.41) 52 


Three-eighths Blood: 
Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 
*Av. French Combing.... 


One-quarter Blood: 


Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple .. 1.15—1.20 (1.20) 46 
95—1.05 (1.05) 47 


*Av. French Combing... 


(1.64) 54 $ .71— .74 


1.25—1.30 (1.28) 48 
1.15—1.20 (1.14) 49 


*Low Quarter Blood....... 1.00—1.10 (1.02) 41 


*Common and Braid....... 


Fine: 


*Av. & Gd. Fr. Comb...... 


.95—1.00 ( .98) 40 
ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY 


*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.45—1.55 (1.59) 57 
1.85—1.45 (1.52) 59 


GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 
ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 1.60—1.65 (1.67) 54 
Av. & Gd. Fr. Comb..... 1.55—1.60 (1.61) 55 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth.. 1.50—1.55 (1.47) 57 
*8 Mos. (1’’ & over)...... 1.45—1.50 (1.48) 55 
*Fall (%’’ & Over)....... 1.85—1.40 (1.35) 56 


%o % 
WOOLS (1) 

59 $ .64— .66 64$.56— .58 
.69— .70 60 .60— .62 65 .52— .54 
.62— .64 61 .55— 57 66 .48— .49 
.69— .74 54 .64— 69 57 .60— .65 
.65— .67 55 .61— .63 58 .57— .59 
.65— .68 51 .61— .64 54 .58— .60 
59— .661 52 .58— .60 55 .52— .54 
.62— .65 48 .60— .62 50 .58— .60 
50— 56 49 .49— 54 51 .47— .52 
59— 65 48 .57— 638 45 .55— .61 
57— 60 42 .55— .58 44 .58— .56 

WOOLS 

.62— .67 59 .60— .64 61 .57— .60 
.56— .59 61 =.53— 57 63 .50— .54 
74— .76 58 .67— .69 62 .61— .63 
.70— .72 59 .64— 66 63 .57— .59 
65— .667 61 .59— .60 65 .52— .b4 
.65— .668 58 .61— 63 61 .55— .57 
.60— .62 59 .55— 57 62 .51— .53 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 


and Oklahoma. 


These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color 


and heavier in shrinkage. 


(3) In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 


been converted to grease basis equivalents. 


various shrinkages quoted. 


Conversions have been made for 


(Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal.) 


(4) Prices in parenthesis are the approximate loan values of the class and grade clean 


basis only. 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 
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third quarter of 1954 is estimated by 
the Commonwealth Economic Committee 
to have been about seven percent lower 
than during the previous three months 
and 11 percent lower than during July- 
September 1953. The total for the first 
three quarters of 1954 was 11 percent 
below the corresponding 1953 figure. 

During the nine-month period, con- 
sumption was lower than a year earlier 
in all of the major consumption coun- 
tries except France. The large decline 
—about 26 percent—took place in the 
United States. 

In the United States woolen and 
worsted mills used about 268 million 
pounds, scoured basis, of apparel wool 
last year or about one-fourth less than 
in 1958, the USDA reports. The total 
was the lowest since 1938 and below the 
1935-39 average. For every month of 
the year, except November and Decem- 
ber, the weekly rate of consumption in 
1954 was below that of the previous year. 

The USDA says that the decline in the 
use of fine wools was somewhat less than 
that for other wools. Consumption of 
60’s and finer wools was down 22 percent 
while that of coarser wools was down 31 
percent. 

The average per-capita mill use of 
apparel wool for civilian goods during 
the last six years, the USDA reports, 
was about one-tenth lower than before 
the war. 

An unusually high level of wool con- 
sumption for civilian goods immediately 
following World War II, which was out 
of proportion to the increase in réal in- 
come; a continuation of the trend toward 
lighter weight clothing; increased com- 
petition from other things the consumer 
purchased; increased competition from 
other fibers, particularly synthetics; and 
increased imports of wool manufac- 
tures are given by the USDA as reasons 
for this decline. They more than offset 
the effect of a sharp increase in con- 
sumer’s purchasing power and other 
factors which would normally be expected 
to result in an upward trend in consump- 
tion. 


U. S. IMPORTS 

The USDA says imports of dutiable 
wool during the first 11 months of 1954 
totaled 148.4 million pounds, actual 
weight, or about 96.6 million pounds, 
clean. This was 39 percent lower than 
for the same months of 1953 and reflects 
the reduced domestic demand. British 
Dominion wool accounted for 68.6 per- 
cent of dutiable imports last year com- 
pared with 45.6 percent in 1953. The 
proportion from Australia increased 
from 25.7 percent in 1953 to 40.6 percent 
last year. 

Imports of 56’s and finer wools were 
down 31 percent and imports of coarser 
wools dropped 51 percent. Wools grad- 
ing 56’s and finer accounted for 69 per- 
cent of the total. 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 


June 27-28: Meetings of NWGA Executive Committee 
and Council of Directors, American Wool Council, 
Inc., Yakima, Washington. 


: August 18-19: 40th National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 





January 23-26, 1956: 91st Annual Meeting, NWGA, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Conventions and Meetings 


June 17-18: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Davis, California. 

November 6-8: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention 
(Place to be announced later.) 

November 10-12: Oregon Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 

November 13-15: Washington Wool Growers Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

December 5-7: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, Ft. Worth, Texas. 





January 23-26, 1956: NWGA Convention, Ft. Worth, 
exas. 


Sales 
May 2-3: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia. 
August 18-19: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


Shows 
April 2-6: Grand National Junior Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Cow Palace, San Francisco. 
June 1-2: Intermountain Junior 
North Salt Lake, Utah. 
October 28-November 6: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, Cow Palace, San Francisco. 


January 13-21, 1956: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Fat Stock Show, 
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Deterioration of ewes and lambs is 
often blamed on parasites when rich 
looking, green winter pasture may really 
be at fault. 


In explaining this, William C. Weir, 
associate professor of animal husband- 
ry at the University of California’s 
College of Agriculture, said, ‘“Parasites 
are actually as much an effect as they 
are a cause. Under moist conditions 
the parasite larvae develop rapidly. 
With the sheep poorly nourished, their 
natural resistance is lowered. Conse- 
quently the parasites thrive. 


“The sheep is caught in the vicious 
circle of an increasing parasite load 
and a poor feed supply. The remedy 
for the trouble is to get feed to the 
sheep.” 


Making use of the cheap feed of 
range and pastures, as the sheepman 
must to stay in business, means esti- 
mating the nutrients furnished by range 
plants and feeding supplements to take 
care of the deficiencies, Weir com- 
mented. 


Professor Weir said that experiments 
on the University’s Hopland Field Sta- 
tion in the coastal range area have 
shown that self-feeding of supplements 
with salt as an appetite inhibitor can 
bring ewes through the winter period 
in as good condition as if they were 
hand-fed the same supplements. 


Sheep, goats and cattle put on better 
gains when they are grazed together 
than when they are grazed separately, 
according to grazing studies that have 
been under way since 1949 at the So- 
nora Experiment Station at Texas 
A & M College. 


Tests were made on a dozen 80-acre 
native grass pastures with some sec- 
tions stocked heavy, some moderate and 
some light. Forty-eight animal units 
per section was considered heavy graz- 
ing, 32 moderate, and 16 light. Six 
sheep or goats or one cow was consid- 
ered as an animal unit. 


Under heavy grazing the average 
weight gain for each cow was 40 
pounds, or a gain of 12.9 pounds per 
acre for cattle grazing alone, 14.6 
pounds for cattle and goats together, 
and 15.9 pounds for a combination of all 
three animals. Similar results were 
shown for moderate and light grazing. 


RESEARCH NEWS 





Weight gains for sheep were about 
the same as for cattle, but when stock- 
ing rates for all years were averaged, 
sheep had a weight increase of 9.1 
pounds per acre in combination, and 6.2 
pounds when grazed alone. 


Livestock that are bruised, crippled 
or killed every day on their way to mar- 
ket would supply the daily meat needs 
of half a million people, according to 
Extension Marketing Specialist C. W. 
Hammans of Ohio State University. 


Hammans says that careless handling 
causes the loss of about 100 tons of 
beef, lamb, and pork every day. 


Prevent 


this terrific loss: (1) 
avoid using clubs or canes to drive 
animals; (2) make sure all broken 


boards and protruding nails are re- 
moved from fences, doorways, trucks, 
and loading chutes; and (3) keep ma- 
chinery and junk out of feedlots and 
barnyards. 


How dry can it get? Well, a late 
drought story tells about a farmer in 
the drought area who sent a water sam- 
ple in for a purity test. A report came 
back saying it contained only 40 per- 
cent moisture. 


Australian wool growers have a vital 
interest in water evaporation experi- 
ments being conducted in Victoria, New 
South Wales, Queensland, and Western 
Australia. 


The tests are being made to try and 
find methods of reducing the evapora- 
tion of storage water. Much of Austra- 
lia’s land lies within a region in which 
evaporation is more than 72 inches a 
year—a figure greatly in excess of the 
average rainfall. 


Early in 1953 work was begun by the 
Division of Industrial Chemistry, Com- 
monwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization, to test the 
effects of an oil film only one molecule 
thick. Although such films are less 
effective than thick oil films in prevent- 
ing evaporation, they are much more 
stable. 


One chemical tested—cetyl alcohol— 
shows considerable promise. Under 
ideal laboratory conditions it reduces 
evaporation by 80 percent. 
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Low molasses prices in relationship 
to corn and other feeds during the past 
two years have boosted livestock mo- 
lasses consumption greatly. 


In 1954, 391 million gallons of mo- 
lasses were fed to livestock in this coun- 
try, the most ever. This compares with 
354 million gallons fed in 1953 and the 
1947-51 average of 207.9 million. 


The price of molasses has been 
much lower in relation to corn prices 
than the average for the past 20 years, 
when the price of corn was equivalent 
to only 8.1 gallons of molasses. In 1954 
the price of No. 3 yellow corn was equal 
in value to 12 to 14 gallons of black- 
strap molasses. 


A record supply of feed grains and 
other concentrates is on hand in the 
U. S. for the 1954-55 season despite 
severe drought conditions over large 
areas. 


Current figures on the feed situation 
show that the 1954 feed grain crop, one 
of the largest in the history, coupled 
with the large carryover of feed grains, 
and the supply of byproduct feeds, add 
up to a feed concentrate supply for 
1954-55 of 181 million tons. This is five 
percent above last year. 


Use of heavy rates of 2,4-D acid may 
be one answer to killing old stands of 
broad-leaved perennial weeds in one 
chemical treatment without costly side 
effects, according to Dale Bohmont, 
agronomist at the Wyoming College of 
Agriculture. 


The new treatment will eliminate old 
stands after one spraying as compared 
to many years of spraying at lighter 
rates. And the one-shot treatment is 
economical. 


The one-time treatment does not per- 
manently sterilize the soil as do many 
other chemicals—crops can be planted 
three months after using a heavy ap- 
plication of 2,4-D. Grass stands are not 
damaged. 


The method could be used to kill out 
completely small patches of noxious 
weeds in cropland before the weeds had 
spread all over a field. The small areas 
treated would be out of production only 
three months. 


Bohmont says research shows that 
one treatment of 40 pounds of 2,4-D 
acid an acre will control 97 percent of 
the Canada thistle and 86 percent of 
the Russian knapweed. Eighty pounds 
an acre will give complete control. The 
heavier rates are 20 to 80 times the 
amount normally recommended for se- 
lective control. 


The 40-to-80-pound-per-acre rate of 
2,4-D acid would cost 25 to 50 cents a 
square rod. Those costs, Bohmont says, 
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still are one-fourth to one-half the 

present-day expense of using other 

chemicals in one-shot treatments. 
—University of Wyoming 


Controlling sagebrush on rangelands 
increases the grazing capacity. It was 
found by the USDA Forest Service that 
the grazing capacity on an eastern 
Idaho range could be increased 69 per- 
cent by well-planned and regulated 
burning of big sagebrush, which per- 
mitted the grass to grow. 


The grazing capacity of Nevada 
range was increased about 800 percent 
by plowing it up and planting crested 
wheatgrass. And on a California range 
the grazing capacity was increased 25- 
fold by spraying the big sagebrush with 
2, 4-D. Details of these experiments 
may be obtained by requesting Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 2072 called “Controlling 
Sagebrush on Range Lands,” from 
Office of Information, USDA, Washing- 
ton 265, D. C. 


Fertilizer helped corn crops even in 
drought-stricken Pennsylvania. Some 
corn fields in that State produced 130 
or more bushels per acre of dry shelled 
corn, despite a terrific drought. In Lan- 
caster County, one of the hardest hit 
areas, good corn hybrids produced up 
to 128 bushels an acre in measured 
tests. 


The report pointed out that most of 
the good corn fields had at least 500 
pounds of 10-10-10 fertilizer plowed 
down per acre and 300 pounds of 5-10-10 
fertilizer banded in the row with the 
corn planter. In addition, some farmers 
applied dry nitrogen fertilizer. 

The greatest profit resulted from the 
extra fertilizer where the plant popu- 
lation ranged from 14,000 to 16,000 
plants per acre. 


Legumes and grass can be grown suc- 
cessfully between rows of corn, accord- 
ing to Agronomist J. L. Haynes of the 
Ohio Experiment Station. 


SUFFOLKS 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 








SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman Secretary-Treasuser, 
Moscow. Idaho 


Recognized by the Canadian Nationa! Livestock Reco 





To do this he recommends these three 
steps: (1) Widen the interspaces be- 
tween the corn plants to help seedling 
growth; (2) Use bandseeding instead 
of broadcasting the seed; and (3) Plant 
a little earlier. 

Haynes says the type of forage best 
suited for interplanting with corn are 
hairy vetch, ryegrass, yellow sweet- 
clover, and alfalfa. Ladino clover, red 
clover, and birdsfoot trefoil didn’t do 
so well in Ohio tests. 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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Protect Lambs 


from 
ENTEROTOXEMIA 
commonly known as 
“Overeating Disease” or 
‘“‘Pulpy Kidney Disease,” 


in feed lots, wheat pastures 
and lambing down of grain 
or pea fields. 





Immunize by vaccinating with 


= FRANKLIN 








CLOSTRIDIUM 
PERFRINGENS 


Type D BACTERIN 


Losses of young lambs suckling 
ewes that are grazing on rich 
pasture have, experimentally, 
been lessened by the use of Cl. 
Perfringens Bacterin on the 
ewes about a month before 
lambing. 


Available at Franklin Drug Store 
Dealers in nearly all trading centers. 
Full information it set forth in the new 
free Franklin catalog and a special new 
leaflet. Both sent free upon request. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 
Denver Kansas City Wichita 
Amarillo Ft. Worth Marfa El Paso 
Alliance Montgomery Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles Portland Billings Calgary 


FRANKLIN 


VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 








Wherever There's Livestock 
Theres Need for Franklin's 
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RESEARCH NEWS 


(Continued from page 29.) 


Range pitting should be looked upon 
as a temporary substitute for grass 
cover. It has been said that it takes 
grass to grow grass. On the ranges 
of West Texas, laid bare by drought, 
the problem of growing grass without 
grass exists. 

And according to Jim Kelly of the 
Texas Soil Conservation Service, pit- 
ting can be a useful tool to speed up 
growth of range forage and accumula- 
tion of cover. 

Pitting keeps moisture in the soil 
longer. It is most easily done with the 
one-way plow by removing two or three 
disks and then making the remaining 
disks run eccentric. Pitting is most 
effective when it is accompanied by 
range seeding. The Agricultural Con- 
servation Program is assisting Texas 
ranchmen by sharing part of the cost 
of pitting. 


Is it profitable and feasible to add a 
few sheep to the small or medium sized 
farm operation? 

The USDA and the Montana Experi- 
ment Station made studies on this sub- 
ject on some irrigated farms in Mon- 
tana. It was found that the reason most 
farmers keep a small flock of sheep is 
to use idle land or to use up surplus 
forage. Interviewed farmers said that 
a farm flock takes very little time. 

Researchers found that the average 
farm flock of say 60 ewes and two rams 
produced an annual return of $1,300 
or $21.70 per ewe. Of this amount $864 
came from sale of the lamb crop, $64 


from culling old ewes, and $374 from 
fleeces. 


These figures are based on a lamb 
crop of 72 lambs, of which 60 were sold 
at 80 pounds for 18 cents a pound and 
the others kept as replacements. There 
were 68 fleeces in the flocks studied, 
averaging 10 pounds and selling for 55 
cents a pound. 


Dosing sheep for intestinal parasites 
should be an easier chore with an alu- 
minum dispenser being developed on 
the Davis campus of the University of 
California. 

Agricultural engineer Jack T. Gunn 
has developed a working model that 
shows promise, though further experi- 
ment will be needed before the new 
dispenser will be on the market. At 
the pull of a trigger the dispenser dis- 
charges a previously measured dose, 
fed under air pressure from a back-pack 
container. 

The dosing operation can be carried 
out about three times as fast with the 
new dispenser. Operation of the trig- 
ger is not so tiring on the hand, since 
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the dosage is released by air power 
rather than by hand power applied to 
the trigger. Continuous feeding of a 
previously measured dose from a back- 
pack also saves time by eliminating 
frequent recharging of the dispensing 
gun. 


Effective chemical control of brush 
in the winter can be obtained by apply- 
ing low-volatile esters of 2,4,5-T in 
concentrations of 11 pounds of chem- 
ical to 100 gallons of diesel oil, accord- 
ing to tests conducted since 1945 at the 
Red Plains Conservation Experiment 
Station at Guthrie, Oklahoma. 


Application of this mixture as a 
basal-bark treatment between December 
15 and March 15 has proved most suc- 
cessful. Similar results were also ob- 
tained with low-volatile esters of 
2,4-D applied at twice the concentra- 
tion recommended for 2,4,5-T. 


“Supplement your native range pas- 
ture at two times—when the feed is dry, 
mature and leached; and when the dry 
matter content is so low that sheep 
cannot eat enough to satisfy their 
needs,” advises William C. Weir, Uni- 
versity of California sheep specialist. 


“The use of salt mixes as range sup- 
plements has proved an effective and 
safe method of supplying the needed 
nutrient—energy, protein and _ phos- 
phorus—to range sheep,” Weir points 
out. 


About one-fourth of the protein in 
hay will be lost in normal years, ac- 
cording to University of Vermont dairy 
specialist J. A. Newlander. 


“In rainy weather the loss is about 
half (of the protein),” he points out. 
In normal years a dairy grain mixture 
containing about 16 percent protein is 
satisfactory but the protein concen- 
trate should be increased enough to 
make a 20 percent protein mixture if 
poor quality roughage is fed, Newlander 
said. 


Allred’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT 
Belschner’s SHEEP MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES 


Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBA’ 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Farm Share of 1954 
Food Dollar Shrinks 


IGHER wages and costs of fancier 

food preparation demanded by con- 
sumers helped shrink the percentage of 
the American food dollar which went 
to the farmer in 1954. 


Farmers received 43.1 cents of each 
consumer’s dollar last year. In 1947, 
they received 50.4 cents. 


Clyde Keaton, extension economist at 
New Mexico A & M College, reports that 
labor costs in processing and selling 
in 1947 amounted to 23.5 cents and 
transportation handling, packaging, and 
other costs including taxes accounted 
for 21.8 cents. Profits of 4.3 cents went 
to processors and distributors. 


By 1954, the picture had changed 
somewhat, Keaton says. Labor cost in 
processing and selling had increased to 
30.9 cents; transportation handling, 
packaging and other costs, including 
taxes, had increased to 23.7 cents; and 
profits of processors and distributors 
had decreased to 2.3 cents. 


The farmer got 7.4 cents less of the 
consumer’s dollar in 1954 than he got 
in 1947. Most of this 7.4 cents went to 
pay labor for service the consumer de- 
manded, according to Keaton. 


Increasing amounts of special prep- 
aration which food items receive before 
the housewife buys them, helps to widen 
the spread. Instead of flour, the house- 
wife often buys frozen or brown-and- 
serve biscuits and rolls, and mixes of 
all kinds. Chicken comes cleaned and 
cut up, meat sliced and ready to cook. 


The gap between farm and grocery 
store seems destined to grow even 
larger, Keaton believes, as long as the 
trend continues toward higher wages 
and fancier food preparation. 
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EAR TAGS 





Company 
Dept. N W G 
4112 W. 3rd So., Salt Lake City, Utah 


STIFF LAMB DISEASE 
ROBS YOU OF YOUR PROFIT! 


REX WHEAT GERM OIL will 
prevent and cure stiff lamb 
disease in your flock. 


Write for free booklet 
and prices. 


ted, bald 38 oe 
ILLINOIS 










SHEEP 
CAMPS 


‘12 and 14 FOOT 


AYA i's @) B) By WITH. NEW CHASSIS 
One or Two Beds — Pat. 2,701,393 


Business Since 1907 


Wm. E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. Co. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 


SHEEP DOG 
DIRECTORY 


Arthur N. Allen 
R.F.D. 6 — McLeansboro, Illinois 
“Famous Working Border Collies” 





THE 
HAMPSHIRE 


Sure I’m In Demand... 
| Produce More Pounds of 
Lamb Per Ewe. 


Breeder's List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 





72-W Woodland Ave. — Detroit 2, Michigan 
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CUTTING CHUTE 


(Continued from page 3.) 


jected into the animal. This slow re- 
lease gives the effect of small repeated 
doses, and helps the animal to build 
longer, higher immunities against the 
toxin causing losses. 

—Cutter Laboratories 


MEXICAN CATTLE IMPORTS 


Imports of cattle from Mexico totaled 
slightly more than 101,000 in January. 
This heavy importation of Mexican 
cattle is much greater than is expected 
for the rest of the year. 

In December, the Mexican Ministry 
of Agriculture announced an export 
quota of 346,000 head of cattle to the 
United States for the entire year of 
1955. 


DEBOUILLET SOCIETY FORMED 


The Debouillet Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation was organized in December, 
1954, when the drafting of the consti- 
tution and by-laws was completed and a 
board of directors elected. 

Objective and policy of the breed as- 
sociation is to further maintain and de- 
velop the Debouillet breed of sheep. 
The breed was founded in 1920 by the 
late A. D. Jones of New Mexico by cross- 
ing registered Delaine rams with pure- 
bred Rambouillet ewes. 

New officers of the group are Ralls 
C. Jones, Roswell, New Mexico, presi- 
dent; Foster S. Price, Sterling City, 
Texas, vice president; and Mrs. A. D. 
Jones of Roswell, secretary-treasurer. 


CATTLEMEN MOVE OFFICES 


The American National Cattlemen’s 
Association has moved its headquarters 
into the organization’s new Denver 
building. (December, 1954 NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWER, page 3.) 

Although the fully air-conditioned 
one-story building was still getting fin- 
ishing touches when the move was 
made, it was essentially finished. 

Cattlemen throughout the nation 
helped build the new offices with their 
contributions. A large memorial plaque 
will be placed on a prominent wall list- 
ing all contributors. Cost of the build- 
ing is listed as more than $120,000. It 
is located at 801 East 17th Avenue. 


LEDERLE SCHOLARSHIPS 


To combat a shortage of well-trained 
research workers in the field of veter- 
inary medicine, Lederle Laboratories 
Division, American Cyanamid Company, 
has announced the creation of the 
“Lederle Veterinary Medical Students 
Research Scholarship” of $1,000 for 
each accredited veterinary college. 

The scholarships, which become 


available on July 1, 1955, will be turned 
over to the dean of each veterinary col- 
lege for administration and selection 
of a student. 

According to Lederle officials, it is 
hoped that the fund will be a means of 
encouraging senior veterinary students 
in the field of research, and will stim- 
ulate more students to act as assistants 
to trained research workers. This 
would greatly relieve the shortage of 
trained workers and more rapidly ad- 
vance the science of veterinary medi- 
cine. 

—Lederle Laboratories Division 
American Cyanamid Company 


NEW WESTERN LAMB BUYERS 


A western lamb buying organization 
with headquarters at Ogden, Utah, has 
been established by Armour and Com- 
pany and is in operation. 

P. D. Patterson, formerly head buyer 
in Chicago, has been promoted to gen- 
eral manager of the new organization. 
He will supervise all lamb buying west 
of the Continental Divide for both west- 
ern and midwestern plants, and will 
work with buyers at the company’s Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland and 
Spokane plants. 


R. R. Levis has succeeded Mr. Pat- 
terson as head sheep and lamb buyer in 
the Chicago office. 

—Armour and Company 


NSA REELECTS BESUDEN 


First annual meeting of the National 
Sheep Association was held at the In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition and 
Henrcy C. Besuden of Kentucky con- 
sented to serve as president for another 
year. 

Besuden was unanimously elected 
upon the pledge of every person pres- 
ent to pitch in and help organize the 
sheep farmers of the Midwest and the 
South for constructive work including: 


1. Cooperation with the National 
Wool Growers Association and other 
organized groups; 

2. Improved marketing of 1955 
fleeces at 106 percent of parity per the 
National Wool Act; 

3. Promotion of increased per capita 
consumption of lamb and mutton; and 

4. Showing twice as many farmers 
how they can easily earn an extra 
$1,000 a year by working in a little flock 
of 25 to 30 ewes between their other 
operations. 


PCA’S PAY $1.2 MILLION 


Farmer-members of 121 production 
credit associations in 32 States and 
Puerto Rico received $1.2 million in 
dividends and patronage refunds from 
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1954 earnings of the associations. Har- 
old A. Miles, director of Short-Term 
Credit Services of the Farm Credit 
Administration, recently made this an- 
nouncement. 

These payments compare with $889,- 
000 in dividends and patronage refunds 
_ that farmer-members received from 
1953 earnings, and a total of $6 million 
since 1940 when the first dividend was 
paid. 


¥4 BULL = $100,000 


When Jack Danciger of Fort Worth, 
Texas, paid $100,000 for a one-third 
interest in an Aberdeen Angus bull, it 
wasn’t a piece of Texas showmanship. 
It was strictly business. 

Danciger bought into Prince 105SAF. 
He calls it the finest Angus bull in the 
world. 

It was the highest price ever paid 
for a one-third interest in a bull. Prince 
105SAF replaced his sire as the highest 
priced animal in the bovine world. 

Prince 105SAF, winner of 12 grand 
championships, already has made his 
mark as a sire. One of his offspring sold 
for $8,250 as a calf and later became 
1954 grand champion bull of the Na- 
tional Angus Show at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Another, a female, sold for $6,850 
before it was six months old. Four other 
females brought an average of $2,775 
in a Kansas auction. 


USDA PROMOTES HARTNELL 


James Hartnell, widely known among 
stockmen as supervisor of the western 
division USDA’s Livestock Market 
News Service, has been promoted to 
head that service in Washington, D. C. 

Hartnell has been assistant national 
supervisor of the Livestock Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA, 
for the past few years. Harry E. Reed, 
director of that division, made the an- 
nouncement of the promotion. 


National Western Stages 
Big Sheep and Wool Show 


HAT was acclaimed as one of the 

biggest and best breeding sheep 
shows in the history of the National 
Western Stock Show was staged in 
Denver from January 14 to 22. 

Southdown numbers ran the highest 
at the show, which featured up to 209 
head—far above the 179 of last year. 

Top awards given to the outstanding 
group of 1955 exhibitors follow: 

Champion Hampshire ram — Robert 
Macy, Center, Colorado. 

Champion Corriedale ram — Univer- 
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Mary had a little lamb wouldn't apply to this ewe—she had four, and all 
This multiple birth came as a very pleasant surprise to Vaughn 
French, an Allen County, Indiana farmer, shown above with the part- 
Hampshire, part-Shropshire ewe that did the trick. 
four lambs, well and healthy and nearly the same size, was 27 pounds. 
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Total weight for the 


—Photo by Marshall Lincoln, Fort Wayne, Indiana 








sity of Wyoming, Laramie. 

Champion Rambouillet ram—Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Irwin, Monte Vista, Col- 
orado. 

Champion Southdown ram—Colorado 
A & M, Fort Collins. 

Champion Suffolk ram—University of 
Wyoming. 

Champion Columbia ram—Pine Tree 
Ranch, Gillette, Wyoming. 

Top awards for ewes were: 

Champion Hampshire ewe — Robert 
Macy, Center, Colorado. 

Champion Corriedale ewe—Tom Da- 
vidson, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Champion Rambouillet ewe—Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie. 

Champion Southdown ewe—Hillstead 
Farm, Denver. 

Champion Suffolk ewe—University of 
Wyoming, Laramie. 

Champion Columbia 
Macy, Center, Colorado. 

Fifty grand champion lambs sold at 
$40.50 per hundredweight, setting a 
top well over the $26.65 paid last year. 

The champions were sold by the 
Fruita Feeding Company of Fruita, 
Colorado. They were owned by Em- 
mett Elizondo, Fruita, and Lester C. 
Corbin of Denver. Armour and Com- 


ewe — Robert 


pany of Denver made the final bid for 
the Stauffer Restaurant in Chicago. 

Sale prices for the show lambs 
ranged from $20.75 to the $40.50 top. 
Sixteen carloads of lambs sold for an 
average of $25.77 per hundredweight at 
the show. 

Grand champion fleece award went 
to the Pine Tree Ranch, Gillette, Wyo- 
ming, on a 27-pound Columbia ram 
fleece. 

More than 120 fleeces were entered 
in this official show of the National 
Wool Growers Association with ex- 
hibitors from Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Montana, California and 
Texas. 

Award for the best exhibit in the en- 
tire show went to the Montana Experi- 
ment Station. 


SHEEP DIPPED IN TEXAS 


More than 10,000 sheep in three 
southwestern counties of Texas have 
been exposed to scabies, according to 
the Texas Livestock Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and must be dipped. 

Inspection officials reported that 
more State funds are needed to control 
and eradicate the scabies. 
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Losses from bluetongue 


CAN BE 


prevented! 







FOR SPRING 
VACCINATION 


Blucine’ 


BLUETONGUE 
VACCINE 


Bluetongue infection is a seasonal 
disease. The incidence of infection 
is rapidly lowered following the 
first frost in the fall. There is no 
known cure for bluetongue. Vaccin- 
ation of animals, however, has 
proved to be a practical means of 
preventing bluetongue losses. 

A live, modified virus vaccine for 
the immunization of healthy sheep 
against bluetongue infection. The 
virus used for production of Blu- 
cine was modified by serial passage 
in chick embryo culture. Each 
package of Blucine contains the 
dried, vacuum sealed virus and a 
bottle of diluent. 


Dosage: 2 cc. regardless of age or 
breed. Available in 10 and 50 dose 
packages. 


Call your Cutter Veterinary Supplier for 
*T.M. 


Blucine’ 


BLUETONGUE VACCINE 


CUTTER Labor calories 


SERKELEY Cauito 
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CLOSTRIDIOM 
PERFRINGENS, 
TYPE D, BACTERIN 








CLOSTREDIOM: | 
PERFRINGERS, | 


TED | 
SactERem 





Prevent Ovine 
Enterotoxemia 


(OVEREATING DISEASE) 


WITH 
Fringol* 


(Clostridium Perfringens, 
Type D, Bacterin) 


By 


pen 


Fringol protects against enter- 
toxemia in healthy lambs. 
Fringol is Alhydrox® (Alumi- 
num hydroxide) adsorbedt 
and formaline inactivated. 


Dosage: 5 cc. injected sub- 
cutaneously. Available in 10 
and 50 dose packages. 


Order from your Cutter 
Veterinary Supplier today 


*T.M. tAlhydrox, a 
Cutter exclusive, holds 
the vaccine in the ‘ 
animal’s tissues longer » | 
releasing it slowly to 
build strong, peak 
immunity. 


CUTTER Laboratories 
SERRELEY, Cacrotnra 














and 


for 
soremouth 








OVINE- 
ECTHYMA 
VACCINE 


(Soremouth Vaccine) 


A live, dried virus, which is 
diluted immediately before 
use with a diluent, provided 
in the package. Confers good 
immunity of long duration. 


Dosage: by brush (provided 
in package) to unwooled, 
scarified skin. Available in 
100 dose packages. 


Order from your Cutter 
Veterinary Supplier now! 


CUTTER 


Laboratories 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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FTER spending a year growing a 

wool clip it is essential that the clip 
be packaged to sell at its maximum 
value. Proper packaging is essential 
for a reputation year after year. For 
instance, a clip may be acceptable one 
year and the next year have dung locks 
on the fleeces that would make the clip 
undesirable in any market. 

A choice or reputation clip requires 
several years of breeding and selection 
along with proper feeding to have 
staple length and grade uniformity. As 
a general rule the high producing sheep 
raise a maximum weight of both wool 
and lamb. This was amply demon- 
strated at the Montana Wool School 
with last year’s production records 
from one flock. The high producing 
ewe returned $48 fcr wool and lamb 
and the low producing ewe $2 (fleece 
only). 

Proper preparation of a wool clip is 
a sound investment requiring very little 
extra time to do necessary things right. 
A reputation wool clip is not only well 
grown but packaged so that the buyer 
knows it as such year after year. 

Before lambing the ewes should be 
tagged or crutched. This wool should 
be sacked and identified as crutchings. 
Dung locks should never be sacked. 
Sheep with green tags should be clipped 
before shearing. Open-faced ewes 
should have the top knot left on at 
crutching time so that this portion of 
the fleece will sell at fleece price. 

Arrangements should be made in ad- 
vance of shearing with the boss of the 
crew concerning an understanding of 
the grower’s requirements. This would 
include the shearing of only dry (not 
wet) sheep. Keep the whole fleece in 
one piece so it can be properly tied. 
Prevent making second cuts as much 
as possible, because a high percentage 
of this weight is waste to the grower 
and manufacturer. 

The alley-ways and shearing floor 
should be kept clean to prevent straw, 
vegetable matter, dirt and manure en- 
tering the shorn fleece. The shorn 
fleece should be pushed to the side to 
remain in one unit. The fleece should 
be tied with paper twine into a bright, 
firm bundle without loose ends. Tight 
fleeces pack and unpack much easier 
without pieces falling off and handle 
with ease. 

The fleeces should be firmly tied with 
the flesh side out. This is important 
when the bags are opened for appraisal 
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or grading. The bright color is the first 
impression registered by the fleece 
handlers. It has sale value. 

Mark the bags on the end with iden- 
tification in neat, legible sizes so they 
can be identified in a pile. When sam- 
pling a wool clip for shrinkage deter- 
mination, it is essential that the bags 
be numbered or identified to distinguish 
between yearling, ewe, ram and off 
wools. 

The black sheep should be shorn last 
with the fleeces sacked separately. Also 
keep the floor sweepings sacked as 
such. 

In the selling season keep informed 
of the wool market through the most 
reliable sources. Of the actual sales 
made determine, if possible, the clean 
price, grade, staple length and origin. 
This will make it possible for you to 
make a more equitable appraisal of 
your own wool clip. 


—G. Curtis Hughes 


HE time to start preparing a wool 

clip for market is the day after the 
sheep are shorn the previous season. 
By taking good care of the band during 
the entire 12 months’ growing season 
and avoiding periods of starvation com- 
bined with over-abundance at other 
times, a grower will then have some- 
thing to prepare for market. 

In any band there are usually a few 
ewes that will have heavy dung balls 
hanging below the tail head. These 
heavy tags should be cut off in the 
corral with hand shears before the 
sheep go into the shearing shed. Their 
presence in the shorn fleece always 
gives a buyer the impression the sheep 
have not been tagged properly and he 
instinctively raises his estimate of 
shrinkage. 

In addition to the above, the grower 
will find himself in a position to put 
up the best possible argument to the 
wool buyer if he will: 

1. Have all the black sheep shorn 
by one shearer, put these fleeces 
aside and pack them last. 

2. Employ a professional fleece tier 
who knows how to tie a fleece 
so that the shoulder and neck 
wool are on the outside. 

4. Use only new wool bags. 


5. Pack the bags solidly enough 
that they can be readily handled 


“What practices should be followed 
in the proper preparation of a wool clip 
for market?” 


but not so tightly that a wool 
buyer will lift one end and jump 
his shrinkage estimate. 

Unless the clip is a large one, it will 
probably not pay to have it graded on 
the ranch. 

If it is a clip badly mixed for grade, 
containing everything from low medium 
to fine and from short clothing to strict- 
ly staple, it will be difficult to prepare 
it properly for market no matter what 
you do. The only solution in such a 
case is to buy first class rams of the 
breed best suited to the country and 
stay with that breed until the clip evens 
out over a period of years. In a very 
real sense, this is also preparation for 
market. 

—J. F. Wilson 
University of California 
at Davis 


GAIN it is time to remind growers 

about their wool package. In past 
years, we must confess that better prep- 
aration for market has not paid off. 
However, with the new incentive pay- 
ment plan now in operation, it behooves 
every grower to get the best price ob- 
tainable. In order to get the best price, 
he must have a well put up package of 
wool. 


It is not only important from the 
standpoint of the present clip to put 
up a better package of wool, it is im- 
portant from the standpoint of protect- 
ing our domestic wool market. Many 
times during the last few years, par- 
ticularly since 1951, I have pondered 
the question, “Are we losing our wool 
market to the Southern Hemisphere 
countries?” Each year since 1951, 
which was the year of the big price 
decline, we have seen more and more 
foreign wools come into this country 
better prepared and more attractive to 
our American manufacturers. We have 
also seen our own domestic wools go to 
market in a poorer condition each suc- 
cessive year. 

We are not yet ready in this country 
to put up wools in the kind of package 
that the Australians are sending into 
this country. It will take quite a few 
more years of education to convince 
the growers that we should put up a 
package for the manufacturer similar 
to the Australian package. 


We can, however, improve our pres- 
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ent situation a great deal by doing the 
following: 

1. Tag your sheep sometime before 
shearing so that there will not be an 
excessive amount of dung locks in the 
wool. 

2. Try to keep excessive vegetable 
matter out of the fleece. (It is a little 
late to be discussing this point, because 
1954-1955 winter feeding operations 
are nearly over.) 

3. Tie the fleece with the flesh side 
out. (You are not fooling the buyer 
one bit about the quality of the fleece, 
but you are making an attractive look- 
ing package.) 

4, Cut out your blacks and shear them 
last and sack the black separately. 
(One black fleece, if kicked around on 
the shearing floor, may result in every 
bag in the outfit having bits of black 
in it.) 

5. To farm flock owners, use only 
paper twine for tying a fleece. 

6. Sack the tags and shearing floor 
sweepings separately and mark the 
bags plainly. 

All of our talk about better prepara- 
tion of wool for market can go awry 
if we do not get a good job of tying. It 
seems that we are seeing a worse job 
of tying done each year. Fleeces are 
tied with the weather side out and with 
the britch end hanging loosely out of 
the fleece. 

Many handlers have reported that in 
their grading operations, the fleece 
twine often comes off entirely. Can’t 
we make an appeal to the shearing crew 
foremen all over the West to do a better 
tying job for 1955? 

I believe that the National and State 
organizations should begin right now 
putting on an educational campaign 
with the shearing crew foremen. This, 
in my opinion, is one of the most im- 
portant things that can be done to help 
get a better price for the grower. 

—James M. Coon, President 
J. M. Coon Wool Company 
(Continued on page 37.) 


PREPARE YOUR CLIP PROPERLY 





























“Well, he’s a good barber, if you don’t mind 
getting down on all fours.” 
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PAPER WOOL TWINE 


New Large Economy Tube 


TWINE SAVER PACKAGE is easy to handle — 
Eliminates all waste 


CONTENTS: 2500 Feet — enough for 300 sheep 
(about 81 lbs.) 





1 PLY #300 JASON PAPER FLEECE TWINE meets all require- 
ments and standards for wool tying. Also useful as a GEN- 
ERAL PURPOSE TYING TWINE. 


OTHER PUT UPS: 1# Coreless Tubes and 8% ft. lengths 


Contact your dealer or send order, with dealer's name and address to— 


E. W. TWITCHELL, INC. 


3RD & SOMERSET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 33, PENNSYLVANIA 


Dealer and Distributor Inquiries Invited. 

















MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


With Every ALL-IN-ONE Castrator, Docker and Ear- 
marker for Lambs and Kid Goats! HERE’S WHY:— 


It's made of aluminum alloy—weighs less than a pound. 
It fits your hand like a pair of pliers. 
It's only 10 inches long—slips easily into the pocket. 
Its fine steel blades are removable for sharpening. 
Reduces loss of blood to a minimum—It’s humane. 
It's quick—easy—economical—No supplies to continually 
buy. 
Any other instrument or your teeth are not needed — 
IT HAS ITS OWN TEETH! 
8. It will castrate, dock and ear mark—3 instruments in one. 
9. It saves you money because you save time and lose fewer animals. 
10. It can be placed in disinfecting fluid as often as desired. 
11. It’s been used and praised for 22 years by sheep and goat raisers 
throughout the U.S.A. 
BUY it—TRY it—If you are not completely pleased, return it—Your money will 
be refunded. 
It has to be good for us to make this liberal guarantee. 
PRICE $15.00 AT DEALERS 
If your dealer does not have it, order direct from us— 
$15.00 POSTPAID 


PRINT your name and address on the coupon below and mail to 


BATCHLER MFG. CO. 


2601-A North Oak Ave. 
MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 





“ SP Perr 





BATCHLER MFG. CO., 2601-A North Oak Ave., Mineral Wells, Texas 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is $15.00. Please send me postpaid, an ALL-IN-ONE Castrator, Docker 
and Ear Marker with your money-back guarantee. If | am not pleased after | try it, you agree 
for me to return it, and my $15.00 will be refunded. 


NAME 





(Please Print) 
i 2. See nee 








TOWN STATE 
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DUIRISCUOMN/ 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City, 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 


MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 


Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 


MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
ROBINSON, R. (BOB) 
767 East Sixth South 
Logan, Utah 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 





MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 

Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 

HAMPSHIRES 

Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 

Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 
RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE lL. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM, 
Inc. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 


ROMELDALES 


FRANCKE, R. O. 
6719 Burnside Road 
Sebastapol, California 
SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


SUFFOLKS 


BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 

Morrin, Alta., Canada 
HALL, WILLIAM C. 

Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 

Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 

Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 

Oskaloosa, lowa 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Helena, Montana 
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QUIZ 


(Continued from page 35.) 

Your letter of February 9th came at 
an opportune time as the Technical 
Committee has just finished the pro- 
posed program for the Wool Marketing 
Project* for the western region. The 
justification for this project gives the 
need for better preparation in concise 
form. 

Here is the statement: 

“1. Marketing, manufacturing, and 
distribution take up, on the aver- 
age, about 86 percent of the con- 
sumer’s dollar, indicating the 
importance of increased research 
in marketing, processing and dis- 
tribution of wool. 

“9. Changing sheep types, breeding 
practices, and range management 
practices during the past 25 years 
have increased the variation in the 
types of wool produced in the west- 
ern wool producing areas. The de- 
creased size of wool clips has been 
accompanied by greater variability 
between clips and smaller individ- 
ual units of wool being marketed by 
each grower. Furthermore, labor 
costs have increased and technolog- 
ical advances have been made in 
all phases of the industry. These 

*This is one of the regional cooperative research 


projects carried on through funds provided by Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946. 


Sunbeam 


STEWART 


have necessitated a greater need to 
provide a marketing system that 
will expedite the movement of wool 
in channels from the grower to the 
manufacturer. 

“3. Present market classifications, such 
as fineness and length, are not ap- 
plied consistently. Shrinkage or 
yield determination (scoured wool) 
is the only objective measure avail- 
able to the wool grower. 

“4. Under present systems of market- 
ing, wool growers often do not re- 
ceive adequate incentive for the 
improvement they make in the pro- 
duction and preparation of their 
wool clips. 

“5. Domestic wool faces’ increased 
competition from foreign wools 
and man-made fibers, and its posi- 
tion can be enhanced by improved 
production, preparation and con- 
centration in the areas of origin. 

“Results from the wool marketing 
project during the past three years will 
indicate to wool growers which forms 
of preparation are most advantageous 
to them. Removal of tags from the clip 
and their sale in the scoured form has 
proved advantageous under certain 
conditions, and certainly the tags 
should be removed from the fleece wool 
and packed separately. This is rapidly 
becoming an accepted procedure in pre- 


paring wool for market. Skirting of 
wool did not pay the growers, even 
when good facilities were available and 
the volume was large. Grading of wool 
for fineness and length near the areas 
of production proved advantageous both 
from the standpoint of sale prices and 
from the standpoint of wool improve- 
ment. The sale of wool in the form of 
tops has shown both advantages and 
disadvantages insofar as income to the 
wool grower is concerned but does in- 
dicate possibilities for future develop- 
ment in wool marketing.” 


The preparation procedures recom- 
mended by various sheep and wool 
workers include the following items, 
which might be called the eleven items 
in efficient preparation of wool for 
market: 


1. Keep fleeces clean. Clean shearing 
floors help in this respect. Fleeces 
should be kept as free as possible 
of manure and straw. 

Use branding paint as sparingly as 

possible; it is adjudged nothing 

more than a material defect. 

3. Don’t permit careless fleece tying. 
Paper twine should be used and 
each fleece should be tied with the 
flesh side out showing the shoulder 
and side wools. Some farmers have 
used binder twine in tying fleeces; 
this year 10 cents per pound will be 


~- 
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SHEARING EQUIPMENT... Dependable, Long Lasting 

















PORTABLE MACHINE 
Now, a lightweight, compact single- 
unit machine equally good for large 
or small flocks. Easy-to-handle. Set 
up, ready to go in minutes. Specia] 
mountings give rigid stability—use 
this machine on ground or floor, any- 
where sheep can be shorn. Has 67° 
two-section jointed shafts, 4 cycle 

air-cooled engine. No. CS-1 

(Less handpiece and grinder), 

$185.00 (Colorado and West 
=~ $188.50). 


MACHINES 


Grinder Attachment 


Complete ate for CS-1 


$64.00). 
Machine. perfect job 


without engine or motor 


Use your own engine or motor with 
this clutch bracket shearing gear. 
At right is one mounted on a sim- 
ple, easily constructed stand. Can 
also be placed on wall or post. Low 
initial cost. Uses flat or V-belt. 
Complete with clutch bracket, 
combs, cutters and choice of shafts. 
Does not include handpiece. Ne. 
VB-2A (a typical installation is 
shown at right) with 3-section 126’’ 
shaft. $62.00 (Colorado and West 


























No. VB-1A with 2-section, 
67’’shaft. $48.50 (Colo- 
rado and West $50.00), 


Special Combs and Cutters Available for Wide Handpieces 


SW—PROTECTIVE COMB 


WYOMING 9 aii 
eaves enough stubble to pro- 
—— = . tect sheep from cold, storms 
Special,11-tooth high — gynburn. Teeth with medium 
runner protective comb sled runners alternate with 
for use on Wyoming Spe- teeth of standard shape. Ne. 
cial handpiece only, $5.25 SWProtective Comb., $3.30. 


of sharpening. No. CS-1G. 
$49.75 (Colorado and 
West $51.75). 


No. VB-2 A 





No. CS-1 


STEWART “SUNBEAM” HANDPIECE 











each. 
ae AAA CUTTER LAA S 
\ WYOMING Finest cutter. made. Cutter pSSEANs 
b ) f \ SPECIAL CUTTER a alan ean dns oe This new handpiece lets you shear up to 
nT, OP Special, ge aay wide ting angles for faster, cleaner 34AB 50% more sheep with same tools. _ 
: = throw cutter for use On shearing. Ne. 34AB, AAA Cutter. $0.85 ea. ates with lighter tension, runs at 25% 
No. 41-V Wyomi: Special hand- 


piece only, $0.75, each. AAA Thin Heel Cutter. Streamlined. When new, greater speed. Pays for itself in saving of 


enters wool like worn cutter. No. 93CC, $0.85 ea. time and tools. Ne. X70. $37.50. 


Sunbeam CORPORATION » Dept. 63, 5600 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Illinois 
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deducted from the appraised price 
of fleeces tied in this manner. 
Remove all heavy tags, dung locks, 
and stained pieces from fleeces. 
Pack all tags and sweepings in a 
separate bag; never put them in a 
bag along with clean fleeces and 
thus allow a whole bag to be dis- 
counted in price. Heavy tags are 
worth only 12 cents per pound and 
average tags 17 cents per pound 
(Boston Market). 
Pack black wool separately from 
white. Black fibers contaminate 
white wool, and black wool is worth 
only two thirds as much as white 
wool of the same grade. 
Never pack burry wool with clean 
wool. The value of the clip can 
be lowered as much as three or 
more cents per pound by this prac- 
tice. Recently top manufacturers 
have found black fibers in their 
tops. It undoubtedly would pay 
the grower to separate the black 
sheep, hold them back and shear 
them last, and pack separately to 
avoid contamination with black 
fiber. 
Never pack ewe, yearling, and ram 
fleeces together. These classes each 
have a different use and a different 
price. 
Always mark every bag of wool 
showing contents. The marking 
letters should be distinct and at 
least six inches in height. The 
proper designations are “EWE,” 
“YEARLING” or “LAMB,” “RAM,” 
“BLACK,” “TAGS,” “SWEEP- 
INGS,” and “BURRY.” 
Never pack wet wool or leave your 
wool out in the open where rain 
or snow might hit it. Mold devel- 
ops in wet wool, causing stains and 
fiber weaknesses. Deductions are 
made from the appraised price on 
wool thus affected. 
If you have consigned your wool, 
try to be present when the clip is 
appraised; then you will be able to 
see the actual process of evalua- 
tion, and you will have a better 
knowledge as to the sales value 
of your product. 
Grading of wool, either at the shed 
if facilities are available or at the 
western wool warehouse is impor- 
tant, and then the grower can 
“kibitz” the process and learn 
something about the product he is 
raising and selling. Many wool 
growers have found it advanta- 
geous to “Chute-Cut” their sheep 
previous to shearing into “Fine,” 
“Medium” and “Coarse” wool types 
and compare these records with the 
final grading report. 

—Robert H. Burns, Chairman 

WM-5 Technical Committee 
University of Wyoming 


NEW MEXICO GROWERS MEET 


EW Mexico Wool Growers Associa- 

tion members met in Albuquerque 
on February 6, 7 and 8 for their 52nd 
annual meeting. 

President of the association for 1955 
is Floyd W. Lee of San Mateo, reelected 
for the 27th year. The three vice pres- 
idents are Eugene Perez of Vaughn, 
T. D. Burns III of Tierra Amarilla and 
Robert Setterlund of Artesia, a new 
official. Lowry Hagerman of Santa Fe 
was renamed secretary. Miss Isabel 
Benson is executive secretary. 

In adopted resolutions, the group: 

Recommended that time and limit for 
making emergency loans should be ex- 
tended and should be at a low rate of 
interest and administered by the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

Opposed further acquisition of lands 
in New Mexico for use by the Depart- 
ment of the Army without public hear- 
ings. 

Voiced favor of principles embodied 
in S. 2548, known as the Hope-Aiken 
Bill. 

Went on record in firm support of 
enactment of legislation to authorize 
the Colorado River Storage Project and 
Participating Projects, which provide 
for development of the upper Colorado 
River Basin. 

Voiced belief that the U. S. Congress 
should more fully recognize the Fed- 
eral Government’s responsibility to 
control predatory animals and injurious 
rodents on the vast Federal holdings 
in the Western States. 

Voiced opposition to any assignments 


of incentive payments that may become 
due under the National Wool Act of 
1954. Requested the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to formulate regulations to pro- 
hibit such assignments. 

Asked for equitable representation 
on American Sheep Producers Council, 
Inc. 

Recognized the potential value of the 
“self-help” section (708) of the National 
Wool Act, but disapproved mandatory 
deductions from incentive payments; 
held that activation of Section 708 
should be under a system of voluntary 
contributions. 

Recommended that the New Mexico 
Wool Growers join the National Wool 
Growers Association if such union can 
be worked out on an equitable basis, 
and requested that a committee be ap- 
pointed in an attempt to reach this end. 


2,757 SHEEP SHEARED 


An outstanding shearing feat was re- 
cently performed when a _ nine-man 
gang at the Lagoon Hills Station, Mar- 
tinborough, New Zealand, sheared 2,757 
sheep and lambs in nine hours, an In- 
ternational Wool Secretariat release 
reports. 


The gang contractor, W. Meech of 
Hastings, New Zealand, said the pre- 
vious best day’s shearing he could re- 
member was done by an eight-man team 
which sheared 2,400 sheep and lambs 
some years ago. 


The shearing gang was ably assisted 
by the sheds hands and shepherds. 

















EPHRAIM, UTAH 


KEEP THE QUALITY OF YOUR WOOL CLIP UP... 


This is the top-selling pen of registered Rambouillets at the 1954 National 
Ram Sale, a NIELSON consignment. High selling Rambouillet at the 1954 
California Ram Sale was also a NIELSON entry. 


— Rams For Sale Now At the Ranch — 


NIELSON SHEEP COMPANY 


Adin Nielson, Prop. 


USE 
}| NIELSON 
| RAMBOUILLETS 


PHONE ATWATER 3-4377 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their opinions 


about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 


In offering 


this space for free expression of thought, the National Wool Grower assumes 
no responsibility for any statement made. The statement about range and 
pasture conditions is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending February 21, 1955. 


WEATHER AND PASTURE 
CONDITIONS 


First blizzards of the winter swept across 
the central and northern Rockies and upper 
Plains, while accompanying cold and snow 
necessitated heavy feeding of livestock. 


An eight to 14-inch snowfall in central 
and eastern South Dakota and sections of 
adjacent States was drifted by 40-to-70- 
mile-per-hour winds, blocking roads and 
highways. 


A strong low pressure area over the 
Southwest on the 18th was responsible for 
one of Arizona’s worst duststorms in many 
years. A cold wave hit the far Southwest 
later and dropped temperatures in Arizona 
to 31 degrees at Yuma and 23 degrees at 
Tucson. Several areas in the north Pacific 
area reported the lowest temperatures thus 
far this winter. 


Drought continued in parts of Texas, 
New Mexico, the Oklahoma Panhandle and 
southwestern Kansas. Some beneficial mois- 
ture fell in western Kansas and eastern 
Colorado. Precipitation was sufficient to 
maintain ample surface moisture from the 
eastern portion of the Great Plains to the 
Atlantic Coast. 


Snow depths increased in the northern 
Plains and Rocky Mountains, generally, by 
several inches, but decreased in the Sierra 
Nevada and Cascade Mountains. 


Pastures are still furnishing some feed 
in the Pacific Northwest, but livestock are 
maintained in good condition on plentiful 
supplies of stored feed. In the far South- 
west, rains favored pastures in California, 
but in Arizona and New Mexico ranges are 
mostly deteriorated and need rain badly 
for growth of spring feed. Pastures are also 
short in the western two-thirds of Texas, 
but are supplying fair to good feed in the 
eastern third. 


In Oklahoma the weather was too cold 
for growth of pasture grass. In the eastern 
half of the country growth of pastures has 
been delayed by the previous cold weather 
and they are mostly in poor to fair condition. 


IDAHO 


Filer, Twin Falls County 
February 9, 1955 


I am just about through lambing; 
have about 140 percent crop so far. 
Most of the small farm flocks are about 
through lambing; the range flocks are 
just starting. 


This has been a very good winter for 
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lambing. It was quite cold for a while, 
but dry. We have had very little snow 
up to now. This was good for lambing, 
but not for general conditions, as our 
water sheds have less than a normal 
snow supply. 

We have plenty of hay here. Some 
was shipped out recently. The price 
is around $22 in the stack. 

—Leonard Winkle 


Filer, Twin Falls County 
February 10, 1955 


Some sheep were offered for sale in 
this area in 1954, but there were very 
few takers. 

Operating costs have been about the 
same in the past two years, though they 
were slightly lower in 1952. 

Some offers of 40 cents per pound 
have been made here on half blood wool. 

Sheep flocks in this section are in 
good condition. We’ve had normal 
weather conditions and forage on the 
winter range is fair—about the same 
as last year. 

Hay prices are approximately $2 
lower than a year ago. Loose hay is 
selling at $16 per ton and baled hay at 
$20. We feed pellets during the winter 
at a cost of about $4 per hundredweight. 

—Harold Brown 


Payette, Payette County 
February 14, 1955 


Several growers are increasing their 
flock numbers in this area. 

We are having a very good lambing, 
despite deep snows and extra cold 
weather. We’ve had lots of large twins, 
and quite a few triplets. Since Feb- 
ruary 1, we’ve had plenty of snow and 
very cold weather. There has been 
more snow than usual in this territory. 

Most sheep flocks are in good shape, 
however, as we had an extra good win- 
ter until the middle of January. No 
supplemental feeding was done until 
that time. Practically all the big bands 
in this area run on farm pastures. 

We feed rolled oats and barley with 
molasses during the winter. This costs 
us about $2.75 per hundredweight. Al- 


falfa hay prices are from $5 to $10 
higher this year than last. Baled hay 
is selling at $30 per ton and is getting 
scarce, while loose hay is going at $25. 

I haven’t heard of any yearling ewe 
sales, but know of two or three men 
who have been trying to buy some. 

We’ve had no losses from predatory 
animals, but I think that eoyotes are 
getting worse. I saw several in the past 
year and hear them quite a lot. 

Higher supplementary feeding prices 
brought 1954’s costs higher than 1953’s. 
Feeding costs are much higher right 
now than they have been for the past 
two years. 

—C. F. Burger 


MONTANA 


Stanford, Judith Basin County 
February 19, 1955 


We have had a very easy winter for 
livestock, but the last several days 
brought snow and cold temperatures. 

We have not fed any supplement or 
hay until now. 

G. Curtis Hughes 


Wilsall, Park County 
February 18, 1955 


Two legged predators got 40 out of 
210 lambs in my pasture. All lambs 
weighed 96 pounds. 

There has been little change in the 
costs of operation and in sheep num- 
bers in this area during the past few 
years. 

We’ve had some storms since the first 
of February, but none have been se- 
vere. Forage on the winter range is in 
short supply. Our flocks grazed on 
winter wheat until Christmas. 

Sheep flocks here are in good condi- 
tion. The few we have (70 ewes) are 
all fat. We run 210 sheep on fenced 
pasture through the summer season. 

We supplement our winter feed with 
molasses cubes at a cost of $73 per ton. 
Before Christmas, loose hay was selling 
at from $15 to $20 per ton. Baled hay 
is about $3 to $5 higher. ’ 

—James M. Pepper 
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NEW MEXICO 


Aztec, San Juan County 
February 12, 1955 


The weather here has been ideal. 
Sheep flocks are in good condition, and 
we’ve done less supplemental feeding 
this year than last. 

Hay prices are about the same this 
year as last—$25 per ton for good, 
bright alfalfa; however, not too much 
hay has been sold because of good 
range conditions. When we supplement, 
we use cake at a cost of $84 per ton. 

I can see no difference in the operat- 
ing costs of 1954 and 1953. Herder 
costs are the same. 

Trucking costs are also high here, 
and driveways are being fenced more 
each year. 

—Sandy Scott 


OREGON 


Cecil, Morrow County 
February 18, 1955 


Operating costs were approximately 
the same in 1953 and 1954, though 1952 
expenditures were about 10 percent 
higher. 

We use 15 percent cubes for supple- 
mental feed. This costs us $68.50 per 
ton. Higher hay prices are being paid 
this year than last—from $7 to $8 per 
ton higher. Baled hay is selling at 
from $27 to $30 per ton. 

Good forage on the winter range has 
aided us in doing less supplemental 
feeding this year than last. Sheep flocks 
are in very good condition. 

Weather here has been mild and dry 
since the first of February. Moisture 
on February 1 was 35 percent of nor- 
mal. Temperatures have been from 18 
to 50 degrees. 


Costs of operation liquidated some 
flocks of established sheepmen in this 
area, although total numbers were 
probably offset by new sheepmen in 
1954. 

—Jack Hynd, Jr. 


Kimberly, Grant County 
February 11, 1955 


We are having very good feeding 
weather here, and sheep flocks are in 
good shape. There have been no losses 
this winter. 

Forage on the winter range is far 
below normal, and we’ve done about 
twice as much supplemental feeding 
this year as last. We feed 18 percent 
range cubes at a cost of $64 per ton. 
Hay is about $5 per ton higher this year 
than last. It is selling for $25 per ton 
loose and $32 per ton baled. 

Some fine-wooled yearling ewes 
brought $24 per head in recent sales. 

We normally have about a one per- 
cent loss from predators. 
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I think that perhaps a few more farm 
flocks were built up in 1954. There 
seems to be a big demand for old ewes 
to go on farms in this area. 

Costs of operation were about the 
same in 1954 as in 1953. 

—Loula Humphreys 


Oakland, Douglas County 
January 25, 1955 


Operating costs were slightly higher 
here in 1954 than in ’53. Labor costs 
of putting up feed were higher. Taxes, 
too, were slightly higher. Ranchers 
who do not have an “off farm” income 
are wondering how long they can con- 
tinue to operate at a profit. 

We have had an unusually open, mild 
winter. It has been wonderful for lamb- 
ing. Forage on the winter range is also 
above normal. We have fed silage, hay 
and molasses as supplemental feeds. 
Local baled hay is selling from $25 to 
$30. 

Sheep flocks here are in a little bet- 
ter condition than usual. At least our 
own flock is. 


There has been a marked increase in 
the number of ewe lambs kept here for 
replacements. Our breeding flock is 
also larger this year than last. 


We have had quite a bit of trouble 
here with premature lambing. Coyotes 
have been increasing for the past two 
years. 


There is no herder problem here, as 
our pastures are fenced. 

Some crossbred whitefaced yearling 
ewes soid at about $15 per head this 
last fall. 


—V. K. Holcomb 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Nisland, Butte County 
February 12, 1955 


Many more lambs than usual went 
to feeders from this area this year. 

We’ve had good weather here, and 
sheep flocks are in good condition. 
Forage on the winter range is in fair 
shape. 

Hay prices are the same this year as 
last. Loose hay is selling at $15 per 
ton and baled hay brings $20. 

Operating costs have been about the 
same for the past two or three years. 

—Grove A. Rathbun 


TEXAS 


Brackettville, Kinney County 
February 15, 1955 


There have been flash floods in some 
parts of Texas in the past few weeks. 
Parts of the winter range are fair, other 
spots are very dry. 

Supplemental feeding has kept sheep 
flocks in fair condition. So far this 
year, we’ve done less supplementary 
feeding than we did last year. We sup- 
plement with cottonseed cake and al- 
falfa. This costs about three cents per 
ewe per day. Hay costs are about $10 
per ton higher than last year. Baled 
hay is selling at around $50 per ton. 

There have been no sales of wool in 
this area recently. Most of the 1954 
wool left here is going under the Gov- 
ernment loan. 

We have about a .005 percent loss 
from predators each year. 

Higher operating costs existed in 
1954 than in the past two or three years. 

There has been less liquidation of 





bone and fleece. 








This ram is being used as stud in my flock. | had an impressive 
sales record in 1954. My 1955 rams are developing good quality, 


— RAMS FOR SALE AT THE YARD — 
Registered Rambouillets 


CLIFFORD OLSEN 


WRITE BOX 141 — EPHRAIM, UTAH — PHONE ATwater 3-4242 


SWEEPSTAKES 
WINNER 


Through selective breeding | 
produced this ram which won 
Grand Champion and _ took 
Sweepstakes among all live- 
stock at Sanpete County Fair 
at Manti, Utah in 1954. 
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sheep in this area this year than last. 
I think this has been due to local rains 
over part of the area. 

—W. W. Jameson 


WASHINGTON 


Adrian, Grant County 
February 10, 1955 


We have just started lambing here. 

It has been a good winter, though 
we've had very little snow. Feed has 
been good, and my sheep are in fair 
shape. 

There are a few coyotes left here. 
There seems to be plenty of men to help 
with the sheep. 

—Joe W. Hodgen 


Yakima, Yakima County 
February 19, 1955 


We have had nothing but the best 
of weather—mild and sunny. Forage 
on the winter range is in good condition. 
Most sheep flocks here have been on 
corn pasture all winter and are in ex- 
cellent shape. 

We didn’t start supplemental feeding 
this year until February 5th. We feed 
Centennial concentrated feeds at a cost 
of $65 per ton. Baled hay is selling 
at $28 per ton, from $2 to $5 per ton 
higher than last year. 

High costs of operation in 1954 and 
1953 have caused some liquidation of 
flocks in this area. 

—Harry Nagler 


WYOMING 


Casper, Natrona County 
February 23, 1955 


We had an ideal winter until the 
middle of January. Since then we have 
had considerable snow with several cold 
snaps. All range is fairly well covered 
at present. 

The majority of sheepmen in this 
area went into the winter well provided 
with feed, and at this writing, all sheep 
are in fairly good shape for this time 
of year. All sheepmen seem to be feed- 
ing some grain, and others are feeding 
hay and grain. 

We had about 20,000 sheep go up into 
the Riverton Valley this winter, and 
they are doing well. There is a lot less 
snow there than here. 

Before the winter is over there will 
be 300 cars of hay shipped in here. 
Prices vary to quality—$25 and up. 
Concentrates are selling around $20 
per ton. 

We have been informed that there 
have been a few clips of 1955 wools 
contracted at 42 cents per pound. 

Everybody that I have talked to 
seems to be in favor of the deduction 
of one cent per pound for lamb and 
wool promotion under Section 708 of 
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the National Wool Act of 1954, but 
there are a lot of people here who don’t 
understand how the incentive payment 
is going to work. 

Feeders and fat lambs seem to be 
doing a little better, providing they are 
not too heavy. I believe that lambs are 
now making a little money, but the 
heavy lambs that went in early were 
lucky to bring enough to break even. 
In some cases, there were slight losses. 

Our wool warehouse here seems to 
have considerable wool in it as yet, and 
it looks as if something will have to 
be done before they can store the 1955 
clip. 

—H. Pearce 


Dickie, Hot Springs County 
January 25, 1955 


Forage on the winter range is in fair 
to poor condition. We’ve had fine, cold, 
sunny days here for the past while, 
after a little snow. We’ve been feeding 
cottonseed cake. Hay sells for $17 per 
ton loose and $22 in the bale. 

We are growing out some replace- 
ment ewe lambs this winter. About the 
same number of ewe lambs were re- 
tained last fall as a year ago. Our 
breeding flock is smaller. 

Costs of operation here were about 
the same in 1954 as in 1953. 

—L. U. Sheep Company 





THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dear Sir: 


I was delighted to get alittle 
booklet entitled The National 
Wool Act of 1954. I have read 
much about this act and this 
booklet will give me more. I feel 
indebted, and I know all good 
sheepmen do, to the National 
Wool Growers Association. 


I was a director in the Indiana 
Wool Growers Association for 15 
years. I am sorry not to see 
their name among those who be- 
long to the National Wool Grow- 
ers. I have never seen a copy 
of the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. I 
want to be a reader of that mag- 
azine. Will you please send me 
some copies and put my name on 
your list of subscribers. I have 
always raised sheep and if there 
is anything that I can do to help 
this organization please let me 
know. 


Yours very truly, 
J. H. Bone 
Lafayette, 


Indiana 





Gillette, Campbell County 
February 12, 1955 


There have been no heavy losses of 
sheep in this area. Flocks all seem to 
be in very good condition. 

There is no grass in the winter range 
at present. We’ve done more supple- 
mental feeding so far this year than we 
did last year. We use Lincoy and alfal- 
fa pellets. Lincoy costs $90 a ton and 
the pellets, $60. Hay is selling at about 
$30 per ton. 

Operating costs have been increasing 
steadily for us during the past few 
years. 

Sheep numbers may be increasing in 
this area by the addition of a few more 
farm flocks. 

—James McKenzie 


Rock Springs, Sweetwater County 
February 17, 1955 


It’s been cold here, but we’ve had a 
little more moisture than we had last 
year. Forage on the winter range is 
still in very poor condition. We’ve had 
to do more supplemental feeding this 
year than we did last. 

Corn pellets are our supplemental 
feed. They cost us from $58 to $64 per 
ton. Idaho alfalfa hay, f.o.b. Rock 
Springs, is selling at $32 per ton in the 
bale. Hay prices are generally lower 
this year than last. 

Some 1954 wools sold out of a south- 
western Wyoming wool warehouse at 
from 39 to 42 cents per pound for one- 
fourth blood and 43 cents for fine wool. 

Predatory losses have been slightly 
higher this year than last. 

Costs were higher in 1954 than in 
1953 because of the drought. 

There has been a slight reduction in 
sheep numbers in this area because of 
the drought. 

—Magagna Brothers 


WYOMING 


Thermopolis, Hot Springs County 
February 22, 1955 


Forage on the winter range here is 
very poor. We commenced feeding 
grain one month earlier this year than 
last. We supplement our feed with 
number 2 corn at a cost of $74 per ton. 
We’ve had some snow storms during the 
past few days. 

Sheep flocks here are in good condi- 
tion. 

Hay prices are about $10 per ton 
higher than they were last year. Loose 
hay is selling at $20 per ton, while 
baled hay brings $27. 

Operating costs have been about the 
same, as have sheep numbers, for the 
past few years. 

—George and Jennie MacKenzie 
(Continued on page 44.) 
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NEW CONTEST 


“Make It Yourself With Wool’ 


$35,000 in Prizes to be Awarded 


OPENS 


ASHION-wise girls from 15 Western 

States have a chance to win a two- 
week trip to the fashion capitals of 
the world—Rome, Paris and New York 
—by entering this year’s “Make It 
Yourself With Wool” home sewing con- 
test, it was announced on February 17. 


Two grand prize winners—one a 
junior contestant, and the other a senior 
—will be chosen from the 7,000 girls 
expected to enter the ninth annual con- 
test, according to Mrs. Earl S. Wright 
of Dubois, president of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the National Wool Growers 
Association, which sponsors the event. 

More than $35,000-worth of prizes 
will be awarded in the 1955 contest. 


“The competition is open to all girls 
between the ages of 14 and 22 who 
reside in the 15 contest States,” Mrs. 
Wright announced. “Girls from 14 
through 17 will compete in the junior 
class, and those from 18 through 22, 
in the senior class. Equal awards are 
offered for both age groups.” 


Contest States now are Arizona, Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Idaho, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, North Dakota, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 


Entries may be a suit, coat, dress or 
ensemble made from a virgin wool fab- 
ric. Judging is on the basis of general 
attractiveness, workmanship and pres- 
entation. 


This year’s National Finals will be 
held in Fort Worth, Texas, in conjunc- 
tion with the 91st annual convention 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. 


“Girls wishing to enter the contest 
should plan their entries now and sub- 
mit their entry blanks early, so that 
they will have plenty of time to work 
on their fashions,” Mrs. Wright em- 
phasized. Entry forms and contest 
brochures may be obtained from State 
contest directors, through schools and 
local piece goods stores, or from The 
Wool Bureau. 
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State Contest Directors Listed 


CONTEST DIRECTORS 


Arizona 

Mrs. George Robertson 

2904 East Elm, Tucson 
California 

Mrs. Vernon Fish, Durham 
Colorado 

Mrs. Raymond D. Farmer 

605 7th Avenue, Durango 
Idaho 

Mrs. J. W. Robertson 

260 Eighth Avenue, N., Twin Falls 
Missouri 

Mrs. V. B. Vandiver, Leonard 
Montana 

Mrs. James Bompart 

Canyon Ferry Route, Helena 
Nebraska 

Mrs. Cletus A. Hanlon 

Route 1, Morrill 
Nevada 

Mrs. Stevan Landa 

2323 Peavine Road, Reno 
New Mexico 

Mrs. C. F. McWilliams 

Box 871, Carlsbad 
North Dakota 

Mrs. Muriel Hyden 

1310 Mohawk, Bismarck 
Oregon 

Mrs. Alvin Hartley 

Silverton 
South Dakota 

Mrs. David Heinbaugh 

Belle Fourche 
Utah 

Mrs. Ray J. Clark 

1851 Connor, Salt Lake City 
Washington 

Mrs. J. W. Mearns 

1509 Lincoln Avenue, Yakima 
Wyoming 

Mrs. Norman Stratton 

812 Eleventh, Rawlins 


Here’s how a total of $35,000 in prizes 
is awarded, including all-expense trips 
to the fashion capitals of the world 
plus these prizes for other winning 
contestants. 


Senior Class 

Grand Prize for the best garment in 
all divisions of the Senior Class—a two- 
week all-expense-paid trip to New York, 
Paris and Rome via Pan American 
World Airways, by Pendleton Woolen 
Mills and The Wool Bureau, Inc. 

First Prize—$300 scholarship by 
Forstmann Woolen Company. 

Second Prize—A Straight Needle 
Sewing Machine by Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company. 

Third Prize—$100 Savings Bond by 
S. Stroock and Company, Inc. 

Fourth Prize—$100 Savings Bond by 
Producers Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation of Ogden, Utah. 

Junior Class 

Grand Prize—for the best garment in 
all divisions of Junior Class—a _ two- 
week all-expense-paid trip to New 
York, Paris, and Rome via Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways by The Wool 
Bureau, Inc. 

First Prize—A Slant Needle Sewing 
Machine in Spinet Cabinet, by Singer 
Sewing Machine Company. 

Second Prize—$300 scholarship by 
Pendleton Woolen Mills. 

Third Prize—$100 U. S. Savings Bond 
by I. A. Wyner and Company. 

Fourth Prize—$100 U. S. Savings 
Bond—Botany Mills, Inc. 

Special Awards—A $500 scholarship 
will be awarded by Colorado Woman’s 
College to a participant in the National 
Fashion Show whose home sewing skill 
and academic standing in high school 
are adjudged to be outstanding. The 
award is open only to National Fashion 
Show participants from 17 through 19 
years of age who have graduated from 
high school not later than one year pre- 
vious to the close of the 1955 contest. 

One handwoven skirt length and com- 
panion stole to 19 National Finalists 
not receiving other awards, presented 
by Chamberlins Handwovens of Seattle, 
Washington. 

State Prizes—The F. W. Woolworth 
Company will sponsor transportation 
for each Junior and Senior Champion 
to the National Fashion Show in Fort 
Worth, Texas, through their district 
offices in San Francisco, Denver, Min- 
neapolis and St. Louis. 

State awards of cash, U. S. Savings 
Bonds and valuable merchandise will 
be announced by Women’s Auxiliaries 
and other sponsoring groups in each of 
the participating States. These awards 
will include prizes for the top winners 
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in the junior and senior classes and for 
the best garments in each class. 

1. The Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany will provide two featherweight 
sewing machines in each State Con- 
test. 

2. Botany Mills, Inc. will present one 
“Botany” brand fabric length in each 
State. 

3. S. Stroock and Co. will present one 
Stroock fabric length in each State. 

4, I. A. Wyner and Company will pre- 
sent one Wyner “Sag-No-More” worsted 
wool jersey fabric length in each State. 

5. Chamberlins Handwovens will 
present one handwoven skirt length in 
each State. 

6. The Handweaver and Craftsman 
magazine will present $50 U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds to a junior and senior in 
each contest State. The winning gar- 
ment must be of 100 percent virgin wool 
fabric, handloomed by the contestant. 
Three runners-up in each State will 
receive subscriptions to the Hand- 
weaver and Craftsman for one year. 

DISTRICT PRIZES—District awards 
include cash prizes, U. S. Bonds, fabric 
lengths, jewelry, and all-expense trips 
to the State finals. 

SPECIAL CONTESTS — The Wool 
Bureau will present special awards for 
statements on “Why I Like To Sew With 
Wool” in which contestants explain 
their reasons for preferring all wool 
fabrics for home sewing. Any “Make 
It Yourself With Wool” contestant may 
compete for these awards. Prizes for 


the five best statements will be pre- 
sented regardless of home _ sewing 
awards won by the contestant. The 
prizes are: 

1st—$100 Savings Bond. 

Next Three—$25 Savings Bonds. 

The statements must be typewritten 
and not exceed 300 words. They will 
be judged on originality, clarity and 
sincerety, rather than on literary merit. 

Upon receipt of each contestant’s 
Official Registration Form, you will re- 
ceive booklets and other information 
which will be helpful in preparing this 
statement. 

All statements must be mailed to 
Contest Department, The Wool Bureau, 
Inc., 16 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y., 
not later than December 1, 1955. All 
statements will become the property of 
The Wool Bureau. 

State Champions’ Trip—A_ fun- 
packed five-day stay at the National 
Finals awaits the 30 State sewing 
champions in the ninth annual contest. 
Last year’s champions, who spent five 
days at Salt Lake City, enjoyed such 
varied activities as television and radio 
appearances, a tour of the Utah state 
capital, with tea in the Governor’s man- 
sion, a visit to a mountain ski resort, 
a tour of the world famous Bingham 
copper mines, and attendance at many 
special luncheons and dinners. All plus 
the excitement of professional model- 
ing instruction, make up, and modeling 


in the National Finals. In addition to 
the fun and excitement of traveling to 
and from Fort Worth, this year’s cham- 
pions will enjoy an equally full sched- 
ule of interesting activities. 


New Mexico Women 
Form Work Group 


ADIES of the New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association at their Feb- 

ruary 7 convention luncheon and fash- 
ion show approved the formation of a 
work. group which was accorded full 
committee status by the association and 
given the title Women’s Committee. 

The new committee will concern it- 
self with the promotion of lamb and 
wool. Heading the New Mexico group 
is Mrs. Tom D. Burns III, Tierra 
Amarilla. 

Assisting Mrs. Burns will be the fol- 
lowing sub-committee chairmen: Mrs. 
Frank McWilliams, Roswell, to continue 
as State director of the ‘Make It Your- 
self With Wool” contest; Mrs. Lowry 
Hagerman of Santa Fe, wool promotion; 
Mrs. Frank Dunlap, Albuquerque, en- 
tertainment; Mrs. Charles Fuller, Pi- 
cacho, lamb promotion; and Mrs. Lloyd 
Treat, Roswell, secretary. 





Special feature at the National Western Stock Show held 
in Denver in January was the National Wool Fleece Exhibit. 


Colorado prize winning entries of the 1954 “Make It 
Yourself With Wool” Contest were seen by some 50,000 





people attending the National Western Stock Show in 
Denver in January. Owners of the two dresses were 
special guests of the Stock Show and Daniels and Fisher 
Stores during Stock Show Week. Prize winners and their 
hosts are pictured above. They are, from left to right, 
Ayla Birol, Denver; A. P. Sonneman of Daniels and Fishers 
Stores; Maurine Johnson, Eaton, Colorado; and Allen 
Bostwick, assistant manager of the National Western. 


A hand weaving demonstration was given at the exhibit 
by the Rocky Mountain Weavers Guild each day of the 


Pictured above at the wool exhibit are, from left 
to right: Mrs. Crystal Adams, Guild member; Mrs. Mike 


Hayes, national publicity chairman for the Women’s Auxil- 
iary; and Mrs. Meroah Troeger, also a Guild member. 


show. 
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RANGE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 41.) 
Thermopolis, Hot Springs County 
February 14, 1955 

Sheep are doing well in this area, 
even though feed on the winter range is 
only 40 percent of normal. We have had 
two good snow storms here since Feb- 
ruary 1. 

We’ve done quite a bit more supple- 
mentary feeding this year than last, 
starting two months earlier. We use 13 
percent and 25 percent cake, at a cost 
of $61 and $72 per ton. 

Hay is selling about $5 per ton higher 
this year than it did last. Loose hay 
is bringing $20 per ton and baled hay 
is selling at $26 per ton. 

Including lambs, we have about a five 
percent loss from predators each year 

Drought conditions have caused quite 
a bit of liquidation in this section. 

—Luke McNeil 


Van Tassell, Niobrara County 
February 17, 1955 

Each year our expenses seem to get 
higher. 

There are fewer sheep here now than 
usual because of the drought. Sheep 
will do better, however, than cattle on 
short range. 

We have had quite a lot of snow and 
wind here in the past few weeks. For- 
age on the winter range is poor, and 
we’ve had to do more supplemental 
feeding than last year. Sheep flocks 
are in fairly good shape though. 

We supplement with 30 percent cubes 
at a cost of about $83 per ton, f.o.b. 
ranch. Loose alfalfa hay is selling at 
about $20 per ton and in the bale it 
brings $30. 

—Andrew McMaster 


24,000 Sheep Stranded 
By Wyoming Snowdrifts 


Rawlins, Carbon County 
February 25, 1955 

Measures to free and get feed to 
24,000 sheep stranded by deep snow- 
drifts were mapped here by Carbon 
County wool growers. 

Sheepmen here conferred with coun- 
ty commissioners and three State offi- 
cials—State Agricultural Commissioner 
William L. Chapman, Adjutant General 
R. L. Esmay and W. E. Sutton, highway 
maintenance engineer. 

County agent Dean Robinson said 
sheep are not in serious condition yet, 
but “unless we can get feed to them 
in two or three days they will be.” 

Two bulldozers and snowplows owned 
by the county and Bureau of Land Man- 
agement have been thrown into the 
battle against the mounting snowdrifts. 
Equipment of private contractors will 
be used if necessary. 

—Salt Lake Tribune 
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FROM STATE PRESIDENTS 


(Continued from page 18.) 


MANY PROBLEMS CAN BE 
DEALT WITH IN 10 DAYS 


EL Claar, long-time, able secretary 

of our Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, advises that when in doubt as to 
subject matter, write on Organization. 
I am against the deadline this time so I 
will write on Organization. 

I was just thinking of the many prob- 
lems I have had to deal with in the last 
10 days, along with many other associa- 
tion officers. And there have also been 
problems of a more local nature that I 
have had to work on with members of 
my own organization. 

Three days were spent in Washington, 
D. C. on: (1) disposal of the Govern- 
ment wool stockpile to the Department 
of Defense so that it will not be a threat 
to our present and future market; (2) 
petitioning the Secretary of Agriculture 
to implement Section 708 of the Wool 
Act; (3) advisability of assignment of 
the incentive wool payment; (4) discus- 
sion with the Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management on Idaho grazing 
problems. 

Within this same 10 days we have: 
(1) had a meeting on the organization 
of a company to handle Idaho wool; (2) 
tried to exert some influence on our State 
legislature to get a truck bill modified 
to take care of sheep truckers; (3) en- 
couraged our National Legislators to 
work to get the full Forest range im- 
provement funds appropriated. I had to 
turn down two invitations to speak at 
local sheep meetings because I just 
couldn’t get around to them. We got 
them speakers though from our organ- 
ization. 


This period may not be typical all the 
time—we couldn’t run our own business 
if it were. But it is interesting work 
and a lot of it can be done at night or on 
the telephone. We meet a lot of mighty 
fine people and we work with people who 
have the same problems from other 
States. I wish it were possible for every 
sheepman to have the chance to be pres- 
ident of a wool growers’ association 
sometime. We could really get things 
done then. 

—John Noh 
February 25, 1955 





Snowplows followed by _  feed-laden 
trucks broke through huge snowdrifts 
to reach flocks of starving sheep isolated 
by blizzards, according to a later report. 

There was no telling how many sheep 
have already starved or been frozen to 
death, ranchers said. 

—The Deseret News and Telegram 

Friday Evening, February 25, 1955 
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Purina’s New 
LAMB CREEP CHOW 





Builds Strong, Husky Lambs... 
Lessens Strain on the Ewe’s Body 
\ \ 











... those able to follow the ewes into the hills in the spring 
with the strength and ability to “rough it.” And if you sell 
slaughter lambs you'll be pleased with the finish and con- 
dition when you send ’em to market. 


Lamb Creep Chow was developed to produce huskier lambs \ 


Lamb Creep Chow, a highly palatable feed, will help elimi- 
nate death losses because lambs will eat Creep Chow to 
satisfy their craving instead of dirt, wool or string. 


The ewe is the key to the sheepman’s profits. Lambs put a 
big load on the ewe. She’s building wool, nursing her young 
and rebuilding her body for the next lamb crop. Purina 
Lamb Creep Chow furnishes materials needed by lambs for 
quick growth... decreasing the strain on the ewes! 


Ask your Purina Dealer or Salesman to tell you more about 
economical, easy-to-feed Lamb Creep Chow. It’s made to 
help you sell the kind of heavy, well-developed lamb that 
means money in your pocket. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Denver + Pocatello * Minneapolis 
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Stud Show of the Nation! 
40th NATIONAL RAM SALE 







| 
COLISEUM — OGDEN, UTAH | 
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(1954 sale toppers are pictured on this page.) 


